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PREFACE 


This volume of the Catnloguc of Indian Coins in tlic British 
!Mnsoum, dcscrihing the coins of the Gupta dynasties, is entirely 
the work of Mr. John Allan, Assistant in the Department of Coins 
and >redals. 

In order to make the Catalogue as complete a work of reference 
ns possible, important varieties in other cabinets liave been 
descrilicd iji the te.xt and illustrated in the plates. 

Tlie .size of the coins is given in inches and tenths, and the 
weight in English giviins. Concordances with other systems of 
measurement are given at the end of the volume. 

I have compared the descriptions with the originals, and have 
read the proofs of the wliole volume. 

G. F. HILL, 

Keeper of Coins. 

British Museuji, 
x\pril, 3914 . 
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INTRODUCTION 


I. SCOPE AND AREANGEMEKT OF THE CATALOGUE. 

§ 1. The present volume of the Catnlogue of Indian Coins 
contains the following sci'ies; — 

i. The Gupta d 3 masty. 

ii. The Guptas of Eastern Mfilwa. 

iii. faasnhka, king of Gauda. 

iv. Certain unattributed coins of Gupta fabric. 

§ 2 . Bj’ far the most important of these is the series of coins 
of the Gupta d^'uastj', the Museum collection of which, though 
lacking one or two unique coins in other museums, is unrivalled. 
In view of the fraginentaiy nature of the logond.s, the rarity of 
manj’- of the types, and the desirability of making this Catalogue 
as complete as possible, a number of specimens from other 
collections are included whei-e neccssaiy to .supplement the 
Museum collection.' 

' § 3. The foundations of the Gupta collection in the Museum 
were laid about 1783 by a donation from ^Yarren Hastings of 

* In this connexion I have to acknowledge the services of M. A. Dieudonne, 
Prof. H. Niitzel, and Prof. 0. Rctowski, who kindlj' supplied me with casts of 
the Gupta coins in the Bibliotheque Nationalc, Kaiser Friedrich Museum, and 
the Erraitage Imjierial respective^. The Indian Museum collection is now 
accessible in Mr. Vincent A. Smith’s Catalogue ; lam indebted to Mr. G. D. 
Ganguli, Curator of the Lucknow Sluseum, for a list of the fine collection in his 
charge. The Hon. Mr. Burn, I.C.S., Mr. W. E. M. Campbell, I.C.S., and 
Dr. W. Hoej’, I.C.S. (retd,), have allowed me to examine their collections, 
while the first-named also gave me an opportunity of examining the Mirzapur 
hoard. Mr. Falconer Madan allowed me to examine the Bodleian collection, 
to which one or two additions have been made since Prof. E. J. Kapson 
published it in 1891. 
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a iitiniber of late Gupta coins from the Kalighfit board ; the 
acquisitions from the Banks and Payne Knight collections may 
he also traced to this hoard. The donation of the Marsdcn 
collection in 1843 added a number of important coins and made 
the series foi- the first time fairly representative. The purcha.so 
in 1847 of the, entire collection formed by James Prinsep em-iche'd 
the Museum Gupta scries with over thirty coins, most mf which 
had been described in Prinsep’s articles in the J.A.S.B., the 
gems of the collection being the fine ‘ Bctreating Lion ’ of Candra- 
gupta II and the Swordsman type of Kumfiragupta I. The 
Eden collection, acquired in 1853, included, amongst other rarities, 
the Tiger type of Samudragupta ; this collection was formed by 
Geoi-gc Eden, first Earl of Auckland, Governor-General of India 
1836-41, and was pui-chased in 1853 from his sister, the Hon. 
Miss Emily Eden,' novelist and traveller, who accompanied hex- 
brother to India. In 1850 the collection formed by Edwax-d 
Thoxxias was pui’chascd. A small pux-chase fx’om Captain Swiney 
in 1869 xnay be mcxxtioixed here, as it contained a number of the 
coins collected b}' Dr. Swiney and described by Px-of. H. H. Wilson 
in his Ariana Antiqvxc. 

Iix 1882, the Seex-etax-y of State for India in Council presented 
the India Office collection of Oriental coins at the Lidian Office : 
most of the Gupta coins in this sei’ies appear to have come from 
the Bharsar hoard. General Sir Alexaxider Cunxxixighaxix’s muni-, 
ficent bequest in 1894 further enriched the Gxxpta series. In 
1910 the fixxe collectioix formed by Mr. H. Nelson Wright was 
acquired, includixxg many rare ancl valuable coins. In eonehxsion, 
to the genex'osity of Mr. (now - ^p ii-^-^ i iSrha^ d Eivett-Carnac,^^the 
Museuxn owes some of its rarest coins, notably the so-called 
Two Queens (here called Px-atapa) type of Kumaragupta I, and 
the coin of Virasena Kraxnaditya. 

§ 4. The Eoyal collection in St. Petersburg jxractically consists 
of'' the collectioxi formed by Mr. Alex. Grant and of the White 
King collection, both of which were purchased en bloc ; the Berlin 
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collection contains amongst other acquisitions a small collection 
formed by. Prof. Buhler, Avhile the collection formed by Mr. Vincent 
Smith is included in the Paris collection. The Clive Bayley col- 
lection, to which reference is occasionallj’" made, has recently been 
purchased by M. SuboAv of Moscow. The LucknoAv ' collection, 
recentlj* enriched by the Mirzapur and Ballia hoards, consists 
chiefly of coins acquii'ed b}’^ the Treasure Trove Laws of the 
United Provinces. The fine private collections which have been 
laid under contribution for this volume have been formed in the 
United Provinces. 

§ 5. Particulars of acquisition of all coins are given Avhere they 
are of the slightest interest, as well as particulars of previous pub- 
lications and an};- available information about provenance. The 
information available under the latter head is unfortunately b}’- 
no means so plentiful as might be Avished. 

§ 6. As the dies Avere, apparentlj’’, as is still the case Avith 
coinages of the modern natwe states of India, larger than the 
flans, feAv coins haAm complete legends, and the great majority 
bear onlj’- a fragment of the full legend. Before describing the 
actual coins of any particular type, a typical coin is described 
Avith the legends restored as far as possible ; the actual coins then 
folloAV Avith their readings. Letters are restored Avhen sufiicient 
traces remain to justify their insertion ; the superscript A^oAvel 
signs frequently do not appear on the coin eA'en Avhen there is 
room for them, they are only given in the descriptions of the 
coins AAdien thej’’ actuallj^ appear on the coin ; it Avill be clear from 
a. comparison Avith the completed legend at the top AALether the 
A'OAA'’el folloAving any consonant is a or whether a A'OAvel-mark 
is omitted. 

§ 7. As the majority of the legends are metrical, missing alcsaras 
are represented by a long or short A^owel-mark according to the 
- metrical length of the missing syllable ; it should be noted that 
this method is also adopted in legends which are not metrical. 
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§ 8. The method adopted by Rapsoi) in his Oaidlorjiu; of Comf< 
of the A'lidhrciK, of marking the l.iegiiming of the legend bj' 
the corresponding hour figure of a clock lias been followed in this 
Catalogue in the descriptions of the silver coins; coins with 
legends beginning in the same j)Osition are grouped together, and 
the hour-hand indication is given only with the first of the group, 

r 

IT. HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY, 

1. GuM'A to CAN'DnAOUI’TA T. 

§ 9. Yoiy little is definitely known regarding the origin and rise 
of the Gupta dynast^'. The genealogical lists given in the various 
inscriptions agree in tracing the foundation of the dyvnsty to the 
jifahrufiia Gup ta. From the distinction made between the title 
'inahdnlja of Gupta and his successor Ghatotkaca and mahdrdjd- 
dhirdja, which is ajjplicd to the later members of the dynasty, 
it may be assumed that he was not a paramount sovereign but 
feudatory d His territory probably lay around Pfitaliputra. which 
may have been his capital. Though Lassen had pointed out(/7jdjsc/dc 
Alterlumsicundc, ii, p. 943) that this king's name was simply 
Gupta and not Srigupta, this view was not universally accepted 
till . the publication of Fleet’s notes on the j)oint in LA,, xiv, 
p. 94, and C.L.L., Hi, pp. 8, 9, note 3 ; it is now possible to quote 
examples of the use of Giqda alone as a proper name to sup- 
plement Fleet's arguments; Gupta was the name of the father 
of the celebrated 33uddhist saint, Upagupta-: in the J.It.A.S., 
1905, p. 814, PI. Yl. 23, Rapson published a seal with the legend 
Gutasya, a mixture of Sanskrit and Prakrit for a Sanskrit Gwytasya ; 
Dr. Hoernle possesses a claj>' seal rending ^rlr Guj^tasya,^ which 
must be of the third century A. P., as this construction appears to 
be obsolete in the fourth century. 

' Fleet, C.l.L, iii, p. 15, note 4. 

- P/'ryaraf/tTaa, ed. Cowell and Neil, i)p. 348 fF. 

? On Snh with genitive tov SrT with compound, of. Rapson, J.R.A.S., 1901, 
p. 99. ‘ ■ 
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^ 10. I-Tsing, the Chinese pilgrim, who travelled in India in , 
A. D. 671-695, mentions a 'great king’ {maharaja), Sri-Gupta {Che- 
li-Jci-to), who built a temple near Mrgasikhavana for some Chinese 
pilgrims whose piety, he had remarked. This temple, the ruins of 
which were still known in I-Tsing’s time as the ‘ Temple of China 
was endowed by the king with twenty-four large villages; the 
foundation’ of the temple took place ‘ about ’ five hundred years 
before the writer’s time.^ Fleet ^ reje cts the identification of this 
monarch w ith Gupta on. the grounds that (a) the former’s name 
is Sri-Gupta, and (b) IrTsing’s date would place- hiip about 
A.t». 175, which is, of course, too early. It is not, however, neces- 
sary to regard the Sri here as an integral part of the name 
( = Sriyd gu2>tah ) ; it is freq uently used as- an honorific by the 
Chinese writei’s, and the arguments applied to the expression 
in the inscriptions are equallj’- valid here to show that -the name 
of the king referred to by I-Tsing was Gupta. The chronological 
difficult}’- is at first sight more serious. I-Tsing’s statement, 
however, is a vague one and, as Chavannes (note 2) points out, 
not to be taken too literally. Gupta mu st have been reigning 
in the latter half of the third century A. D., or about four 
centuries before I-Tsing wrote. Considering the lapse of time 
and the fact that the Chinese pilgrim gives the statement on 
the authorit}’- of a ' tradition h anded down from ancient times 
by old men ’ there seems no reason to doubt the identification on 
chronological grounds.^ Another important argument in favour 
of the identification is that the lands of the patron of the Chinese 
pilgrims must have lain within the Guiita territory, and it is 
unlikely that we should have had two different rulei’s in the same 
territory of the same name within so brief a period ; had the 

: Beal, J.R.A.S., 1882, p. 571 ; Chavannes, Memoires sar les Religieiix 
vminents', etc., far I-Tsing, 1894, pp. 82-3, note 3; Dr. J. Takakusu, Translation 
of I-Tsing's Record of the Buddhist Religion, &c,, 1896, p. liv, iilaces the date of 
composition of the Memoirs in A. D. 691-2. 

“ C.I.L, iii, p. 8, note 2. 

V ^ Vincent Smith assumes the identity in his Revised Chronologg, LA., 1902, 
p. 258, but does not mention the point in his E.H.I.- 
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(^} Gupta mentioned by I-Tsing been an ancestor o£ and no't' identical 
■with Gupta, he must have appeared in some of the genealogical lists. 

§ 11. In our present ignorance of the histoiy of Northern India 
in the third century A. D. it is quite impossible to trace the rise to 
power of the foun der of the Gup ta dyn^y. It seems certain 
that the Kushan or Tukhara empire stretched as far tff the south- 
east as Magadha (cf. § 29), and- the Gupta kingdom was probably 
one of many which ro se to practical independence with the declin e 
of Kushan powe r in the second and third centuries A.D. According 
to the VisryLh-Piirana^ names ending in -giix>ta are characteristic 
of the Vaisya and 6udra castes ; these rules, however, wore by no 
means inflexible, and exceptions maj’' be quoted " ; on the other 
hand Candragiipta Mamya was certainly of low caste origin, as his 
name would imply, and it is very, possible that the history of 
the rise of the founder of the Gupta dynasty closely resembles 
that of the great Maurya.^ * ’ 

We have no means of fixing the limits of Gujjta’s reign accu- 
rately ; Vincent Smith ^ suggests A. D. 275-300, wliich must be 
approximately correct. 

§ 12. Gupta’s son and succ essor was the Maharaja Ghatotkac a. 
N othing is kn own of the events of his reign. It was suggested 
ly the late Dr. Bloch ® that he may be identical with the Ghatot- 
kacagupta whose name was found on a seal at Vaisali, and 
this view has been adopted by Vincent Smitli.'”' The seal in 
question bears the ins cription Bn-Gkatotlcacaguptasya . It is 
remarkable in the first place that, if Ghatotkaca were known as 
Ghatotkacagupta, he should not be given this name in any known 


' Transl. "Wilson, p. 298. 

■ e. g. Fleet, iii, p. 11, note 1. 

-■ The Buddhist saint Upagupta -vvas also of low caste origin, being the son of 
Gupta, a fjuudhiha or vendor of scent (Divyuvadiina, loc. cit.). 

‘ 7.^1., 1902, p. 2.5S. 

■ Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, 1903-4, p. 102. 

‘ J.R.A.S., 1905, p. 153 ; 77.77.7.=, p. 2G6, note 2. 
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inscription. We must further consider the date of the seals found 
at Vaisrdi along with that of Ghatotlcacagupta.- The most impor- 
tant of these, and the one which gives the key to the date of the 
whole collection, is a seal of the ‘ Mahiidevi Dhruvasvamini, queen 
of the Maharaja.dhiraja Candragupta [II] and mother of the 
Maharaja Govindagupta Dhruvasvamini is clearly the Dhruvadevi 
of the inscriptions,^ and the date of the seal may be placed towards 
the end of the reign of Candragupta II, the latter being still alive, 
and Govindagupta governor of Vaisali for his father. Many of the 
seals are cleai'ly those of contemporary officials of Govindagupta’ s 
court. D. R. Bhandarkar^ is apparently right in suggesting 
that the place where the seals were found was the office of the 
person entrusted with the duty of making seals. It is most 
unlikely that he would have in his possession a seal of a king 
who had lived nearly a century before, particularly as no seals 


were found which might be assumed to be intermediate in date. 
There is really no reason, then, to identify Ghatotkaca with the 


Ghatotlcacagupta of the seal. The latter was probabl}’’ a member 


of the royal family, as he bears the honorific Sri, while the absence 
of some such title as maJidrdja aftbrds further proof that he 
cannot be Ghatotkaca ; he probably held some office at the court 
of the yuvardja and was possibly called after Ghatotkaca. The 
name Ghatotkaca is not a common one, but is pi’ominent in the 
Mahabharata as the name of tlie son of Bhimasena by Hidimba, 
a raksasl. His date may be conjectured to be A. D. 300-320.^ 


; — Ghatotkaca was succeeded by Ins son Candraofupta I 

CandragUpr-- '-. : — ^ — : ^ — - ° ^ 

‘^■Hsjied HI the inscnptioiis from Ins predecessor by the 

' 1 EHI^,vv. 265-(-^^ indicative of paramount sovereignty, ffis 

- Anugaiigapraya^'f the line to be mentioned in the genealogical 

H. H. Wilson, 1840, ] MahudevI Kumfiradevi, dau£rhter of biccii.an. 

Anuganl ' - — — 

]‘3-uJi(.IadevI and Murundasvnininl applied fo the mother 

p SSr?; V i>- 1 ““ 

-s Fleet, C.J.I., iii, Ii 
P- 266; 
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Samudragupta in his Allahabad insc ri ption describes I'imself as 
' Licchavidanhitra the son of the daughter of Licchavi, and the 
same epithet is regularly applied to him by his successors in their 
inscriptions. The title tnahadem applied to Kumaradevi appears 
to correspond to Mahdrdjddliirdja and to be the prerogative of 
queens of paramount sovereigns; ef. for example the Asirgadh 
seaP of the Maukhari king Sarvavarman, in vvhich thecwives of 
mahdrdjas are regularly given the title devv, while the queens, 
of malidrdjddhirdjas'hQav the title maliddeid. This distinction 
does not appear to have been maintained at a later period; in 
the Sonpat® seal of Harsavardhana, for example, the titles devl 
and viahddem are both applied to the queens oi mahdrdjddhirdjas.^ 

14. The union of Candragupta I Avith the Licchavi family is 
further commemorated by a series of Samudragupta’s coins (see 
§§ 70 ff.) haAung on the obverse standing figures of Candragupta 
and Kumaradevi with their names, and on the reverse a figure ^ 
of Laksmi seated on a lion with the legend lAcchavayali,^ ‘ the 
Licchavis The Licchavis are not mentioned in the Puranas ; it ' 
seems evident from Manu, x. 22, that Brahmanic tradition regarded 
the Ksatriyas of Magadha and Nepal as unorthodox. In the 
early history of Buddhism and Jainism they play an important 
part, however, as an illustrious family ruling at Vaisali. Nothing 
is known of their history during the centuries intervening till they 
reappear in connexion with the marriage of Candragupta. 


an 


§ 15. It is evident from the pride with which it is 

by his successors that this union marked an epoch inj'^ 
, ajte knoAvn as 


' Fleet, C.LL, iii, no. 47. 


Lme in any known 


* Ibid., no. 52. i 

^ On this point cf. also Fleet, C.LL, iii, p. 16, note 2. ' 

■* According to Vincent Smith (I.A., 1912, p. 258, no. j 
is found on a coin in the Rivett-Carnac collection in tl , _ 
it is not specified in his Catalogue of Corns in being the son of 

pp. 99-100; this form, though rarer, is however also’ 
iii, p. 16, note l; S. Levi, Le Nepal, ii, p. 88, note' 

Mann {S.B.E.), x. 22, note. - P- 
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of the Gupta family. Whether, as Yiucent Smith ^ sugg'ost.s. the 
Licchavis at this time actually held Patuliputva aud ihat 
through his marriage Candragupta succeeded to the po\Yor of his 
wife’s relatives maj^ he doubted. I-Tsing’s ovidonco (§ 10) suggesls 
that Pataliputra was in the possession of the Gup(.aa ■ even in 
Gupta’s time. It is evident from Candragupta’s assumption of ihe 
title 'inaleHi'djddMrdja that he considerably extended his compara- 
tively small ancestral dominions by conquest, and it may he 
suggested that the adjoining kingdom of VaififilT was one of his 
earliest conquests, and tliat his marriage with Kumaradovi was 
one of the terms of the treaty of peace. Too much emphasis 
should not he laid on the pride of the Guptas in their Liceha,vi 
blood, hut it was probabty due rather to the ancient Uncage of the 
Licchavis than to any matei’ial advantages gained by tliis alliance, 

§ 16. No inscriptions or other records of Candivig up ta’s r eign are 
• known which might have given us details of the extent of his 
conquests; but from our knowledge of Sainudragupta’s conquests 
it may be deduced that his father ruled the Ganges Valley from 
the mou th of the Jumna (P rayaga) to Pataliputi'a ; it seems to b(j 
to his I’eign that the verses in the Puranas'^ defining the Gupta, 
dominions refer, 

§ 17. It is from the reign of Candrag upta I that the Gupta cm 
dates; the first jmar of this era ran from Ifebruary 20, 32 0, to 
Mar ch 15, 321.^ which is assu m ed to be the first jycfu; of Camdra- 
gupta Ps reign . It is not correct to say with Vincent .Smith ^ that 
Candragupta I founded the Gupta era, dating from his formal 


^ E.HJ.-, pp. 265-6. 

• A.nngangapraTagam magadhaguptasea bhokg-anti (ViKhnu-Puruna, tranol. 
H. H. WOson. 1840, p. 479, note 70) ; 

AnagangSprayagaih ca saketarh magadhSas tathS 
Etan janapadan sarvSn bhoksyante gaptavaikbajah 
{Tamt-Purana. quoted bj “Wikon, tbid.)-. cf, ako Tiacent Smith, J.A., YMfl, 
p. 25S, note 7. 

- “ Fleet, C.IJ.„ iii Introdaetlon : 1,A., 1891, yv. 376-89. 

PJI.Ir, p. 266 ; ImpiriY Gazittur, £i, p, 290. 
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consecration, as evidence of his increased political importance. As 
Fleet ^ has emphasized, the Gupta era, like other eras, simply grow 
out of the habit of dating in regnal years. On the death of the 
founder of an era the date formula was retained, and the reckoning 
Avas allowed to run on mechanicall}* in his successor’s reign, as is 
clear from such expressions as Srl-Cinidrafjitpia-rujyusaravidsore 
80 8 (literally, in the 88th year of the reign of Candragupta) in 
Candragupta II's Gadhwa inscription " and the numerous other 
examples given by Fleet. It is most probable that Candragupta I 
did not assume the title Muharojadhiruja immediatelj’’ on his 
sxAccession to his father, but onlj' did so after some expansion of 
his ancestral dominions, Avliich must have occupied .several years. 
The era, however; must date from the first year of his reign and 
not from any ceremonial aW<?.sc/ra as r)udiii.ra.jdd!iirciju": in support 
of tins we ma}' cite the ca.so of Har.«avardhana, Avhose era is knoAvn 
to date lAot from his coronation in 612, but from his accession six 
years earlier in October, 606. This is a further argument for 
accepting Fleet’s date oFa. D. 335 for the death of Candrag upta T. 

2. Samudragupta. 

§ 18. Candragupta I Avas succe ede d by his son Samudragupta , 
Avho was destined to rule one of the greatest empires India has 
eA-er seen. It is clear from the Allahabad inscription and from the 
epithet tedparigyhita applied to Samudragupta in other iuscrip- 
^tions, that the prince Avas selected from among his sons b3' 
Candragupta I as best fitted to succeed him, so that he maj' not 
necessarilj' haA^e been his eldest son. 

We are fortunate in possessing for the history of his reign 
an epigraphic record, unique among Indian annals in its AA'ealth 
of detail. This is the Allahabad inscription, an elaborate Sanskrit 
composition in Averse and prose inscribed on a stone pillar Avhieh 

’ Fleet, iii, p. 3S, note 5. - Ibid., p. oS. 

® If it does,Tincent Smith's chronology here accepted for the two iireceding 
reigns would have to be modified as follows : Gupta, a.d. 270-290, Ghatotbaca. 
A.D. 290-310, Candragupta I, as viaMnlja, a.d. 290-320. • 
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had been set np six hundred years before by Asoka and inscribed 
with his edicts. It gives a detailed account of Samudragupta’s 
conquests, which, although not professedly chronological nor 
accurately geographical in arrangement, enables us to form a clear 
idea of the development and extent of his empire.^ 

§ 19. 'j^he inscription opens with a vivid account of the selection 
of Samudragupta as Yuvardja by his father in the presence of 
the whole court.^ His conquests are then detailed under four 
heads which are on the whole geographical, though the principle 
of arrangement appears rather to be the result or degree of the 
conquest ; thus we have {a) (second in the inscription, 1. 21) those 
kings who were slain and whose kingdoms were incorporated in 
Samudragupta’s dominions ; (6) (1. 19) kings who were defeated 
and taken prisoners, but reinstated as tributaries to Samudragupta ; 
(c) (1. 22) the ‘ frontier kings who appear to have come to submit 
voluntarily and pay homage to the victorious monarch ; (c^) (1. 23) 

' more distant monarchs, who may have been defeated by Samudra- 
gupta in battle and who certainly saw the necessity of keeping 
on good terms with him. 

§ 20. It is impossible with the material at our disposal to identify 
all the kings and kingdoms mentioned in the inscriptions ; they have 
been discussed by Fleet in the notes to his edition of the inscrip- 
tion and b}'’ Vincent Smith in his paper on the ‘ Conquests of 
Samudragupta ’ (J.R.A.S., 1897, pp. 859 ff.). In 1. 21 we read that 
‘his majesty had been increased by violently uprooting Rudra- 
deva, Matila, Nagadatta, Candravarman, Ganapatinaga, Nagasena, 
Acyuta, Handi, Balavarman and manj^ other kings of Aryavarta ’, 
and that he ‘ made all the kings of the forest countides his 

' On the importance of this inscription as a dated document of Kavya 
literature cf. Buhler, ‘ Die indischen Inschriften und das Alter der indischen 
Kunstpoesie,’ pp. 38-45, hhhzndlmg XI o? the Sitzunffshericlite der Kaiserliclien 
Akademie der Wissensclinfteii ; philos.-hist. Classe, vol. csxii, Vienna, 1890. 

■ Der Vers gehort zu dem Besten was die Inder in der poetischen Miniatur- 
malevei, ihrer Hauptstiirke, geleistet hahen (Buhler, op. cH., p. 38). 
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servants Of all these kings only Gannpatinnga, king of I’a^lnifi- 
vati or Narwar, can lie identified with certainty ; his coins are still 
numerous. Kapson ’ has proposed to identify the Kugasena 
mentioned here with the Nagasena ‘ heir to the Niiga house ’ " 
in Padmavati whose downfall is given as one of the o-vamples 
of ‘ disasters duo to mistaken carelessness ’ in tlie llnr.wccmla ?• 

t * 

(His ruin was caused through the publication of his pdicy by a 
kJrikcl bird.) Papson had previously suggested, in pointing 
out the strong resemblance of tlic Acyuta coins to those of 
the Nagas, that as Nfigndatta and Nfigascna also may have 
been members of the .same family, all the nine kings here men- 
tioned may have been Nagas and that the term ‘'Nine Nagas’" 
might refer to a confederacy rather than a dynasty. It is, 
however, only a coincidence that the number of kings men- 
tioned by name in the inscription is nine, ns the reference to 
the ‘ other kings of the forest country ’ .shows, and it must 
not be forgotten that we have coins of five and possibly seven 
other kings whose names end in -nuga, similar to those of 
Ganapatinfiga, and tliat the.se coins all come from Narwai’.® 
Bana’s language also clearly implies a Naga djmasty 
of Padmavati. There seems to be no reason to doubt the existence 
of a Naga dynasty whoso capital was Padmavati, and if we 
translate Kdgalciilajanmunah as ‘heir to the Naga house’ we 
cannot identify Sana’s Nugasena with the Nagasena of the inscrip- 
tion, as he -would then be a descendant or ancestor of Ganapatinaga 
and not a contemporary ; it is possibly to be simplj' translated 
‘a member of the Naga house’, i.e. a brother or cousin of Gana- 
patinaga, ruling a separate area, and -^ve should thus be able to 
accept the identification. 

§ 21. Certain small copper coins bearing the syllables aegu 
found only at the site of Aliicchatra have been attributed with 

^ J.R.A.S., 1898, p. 449. - Nagakulajannmnali Nagasenasya (vi. 160); 

® Transl. Co-well and Thomas, p. 192. J.R.A.S., 1897, p. 421. 

Visnupurana (ed. Wilson, p. 479j. ' Cunningham, pj). 21 et seq. 
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consideralole probal^ilitj’’ bj'’ Eapsou ^ and Vincent Smith " to the 
Acyuta of the inscription, who Avould thus have been king of 
Ahicchatra. It has been suggested ^ that Matila may be identical 
with the Mattila of the seal found in Bulandshahr, but the absence 
-of any honorific on the latter suggests that it is a private seal and 
not one of a royal personage. Lines 13, 14 of the inscription, which 
are damagecl, seem to deal with the same campaign ; we are again 
told that he extirpated Acyuta and Nagasena and captured the 
scion of the family of Kota with his armies. The remainder 
of the verse seems to mean that he rested on his laurels for 
a period in (the city) ‘ named Puspa which is most probably 
Pataliputra, 

§ 32. The subjugation of ‘ all the kings of the forest country 
I’oughly equivalent to the modern Central India, and the kings 
of the south was probably his next campaign. Lines 19, 20 give 
a list of the kings whom he overthrew and state that the glory 
which he gained from their capture was increased by his magna- 
nimity in releasing them. The first to be subdued on his 
southward march was king Mahendra of Kosala ; of the kings 
of the forest country only Vyaghraraja of Mahakantara is 
mentioned by name. Overthrowing Mahendra of Pistapura, in 
the Godavari district, Mantaraja of Kaurala® (the district round 
the modern lake Kolleru), Nilaraja of Avamukta, and Hastivarrnan 
of Vengl on his southward march he reached the lands of 
Yisnugopa, the Pallava king of Kanchi, who was likewise defeated, 
and the victorious monarch then turned westward. Passing through 
the kingdom of Ugrasena of Palakka, perhaps in the modern 
Nellore district, on his homeward journey, he overthrew Kubera 
of Devarastra and Damana of Erandapalla (Erandol in the 

' J.B.A.S., 1897, p. 420. = Ibid., p. 862 ; i, pp. 185, 18C. 

^ Growse, I.A., sviii, p. 289, quoting Fleet ; Fleet, Imperial Gazetteer, ii, p, 39. 

* Mazunidar, in J.R.A.S., 1909, p. 332, compare.? Baglt., vi. 20-4, where the 
residence of the Magadlieh'ai-a is said to he Puspaimra. 

•' Cf. Fleet, C.I.I., iii, p. 13, note 7. ® Of. Kielhom, I.A., vi. p. .3, note .3. 

■ Fleet, J.B.A.S., 1898, pp. 368-9. 
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Khandesli district), amongst otliers. The dominions* of these 
kings and of ‘ all the kings of the south ’ do not appear to have 
been incorporated in Samudragupta’s empire ' as were those of 
their less fortunate neighbours in the north ; the language of the 
inscription implies that the monarch reinstated them, probably on- 
the payment of heav}’- tribute. 

C 

§ 23. In 1. 22 of the inscription we have a list of the ‘ frontier 
kings ’ (jyratyantaw’pati) of the east and north, and the republican 
communities of the west and south-west, who appear to have 
voluntarily submitted to Samudragupta and paid homage and thus 
to have escaped being ‘ forcibly extirpated On the east was 
the kingdom of Samatata, with Davaka to the north of it, and 
further to the north-east Kamarupa (Assam) ; to the north were 
Nepala (Nepal) and Kartrpura, the name of which may still 
survive in Kartarpur in the J alandhar district. 

To the north-west were the Yaudheyas and Madrakas in the 
Panjab, with the Malavas, Aijunayauas, and Abhiras^ to the 
south of them. The lands of the Prarjunas, Sanakanikas, Kakas, 
and Kharaparikas lay to the south, probably in Malwa and the 
Central Provinces. A clue to the locality of the Sanakanikas (or 
Sanakanikas) is given by the Udayagiri inserijition of Sanakanika 

maharaja ( )dhala (?) or dhala (?), a feudatory of Candra- 

gnpta II. 

§ 24. In 1. 23 we again have a reference to Samudragupta 's 
magnanimity to those he defeated ; his panegyrist says, ‘His fame, 
wliich pervades the whole world, is due to his re-establishing many 
royal families whom he had overthrown and deprived of sove- 
reignt}’.’ This probably does not refer specially to the distant 
monarchs referred to in the following lines, where we are told that 

O / 

‘ tlie binding togetlier of the whole world bj^ his .strong arm was 
cfiocted by tlie acts of homage, such as self-sacrifice, the bringing, 
of gifts of maidens, the soliciting of charters confirming them 


’ On the Abhlras cf. Rapson, C.A. W.K., p. cxsxiv, note 1. 
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in the onjojnnent of their territories, bearing tlie Garuda seal,^ &c., 
rendered by tlio Daivapntras, Srihis, Sahfinupahis, 6akas, and 
jMurundas and by the pcoi^le of Siuhala and all the dwellers in 
the islands 

§ 25. Whether the rulers of these kingdoms were actuallj'’ con- 
quered by Sainudragupta and restored to power again, or whether 
they siinplj’ saw the necessity of keeping on friendlj’- relations 
with him, and sent him presents which his panegyrist describes as 
tribute, is not clear from the language of the inscription ; it seems 
certain from Chinese sources- that in the case of the king of 
Ce 3 ’'lon the relations were cntirelj’- friendlj- ; the latter sent gifts 
to Samudragupta. with a request to be allowed to build a monas- 
teiy at Bodh Gajal for the convenience of pilgrims from Cejdon ; 
Samudragupta granted this request, and it is clearly this embassj^ 
that is referred to in the inscription as bringing gifts from ‘ the 
people of Siuhaja and all the dwellers in the islands’. On the other 
hand it is probable that his relations with some, at least, of the 
others were not so friendh^ That he penetrated far into the 
territoiy of the 6akas of the north, and probablj’^ of the Devaputra 
too, is clear from the influence of their coinage on his. The name 
Sakas, for example, maj’^ include the Western Ksatrapas of Saurastra,^ 
and as Samudragupta’s conquests are known to have extended up 
to the frontier of Ivsatrapa territoiy he maj’’ have paved the 'way 
for his son’s annexation of their kingdom bj- defeating them in 
battle, tliough he did not make a permanent conquest. 


' This seems to be the proper translation ; we must take all that follows 
dti7ia \vith the nest verbal noun yucatia, and translate as above. Garutmadanka 
is not a coin of any kind, nor indeed, with the e.vception of certain silver coins 
with the Garuila on the reverse, are there any coins on which the bird is 
prominent enough for the coin to be described as ‘ having the Garuda for its 
type ’. 

- Sylvain Ldvi, ‘Les Missions de AYaug-Hiuen Tse dans ITnde,’ Joimi. 
Asiatique, 1900, pp. 40G, 411, discussed by V. A. Smith in the Lid. Ant., 1902, 
pp. 192-7, and quoted p. 194. 

- Yincent Smith, J.R.A.S., 1897, p. 401 ; ^Kapson, C.A. .S' pp. v, 

note 1, and cl. 
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- § 26. The ideniificafcion of the kingfloms and people.s** included 
in the compound ‘ Do:iv((-2nUrn-Sahi-iSahJ,)TVH7hl-t^(i/:a-3ro//'ii.ijd- 
aih’ is a matter of con.siderablc difliculty, and cannot be made 
with ab-solutc certaint}'. There can be no donl)t tliat thej’ ai'c* 
the representatives of the various f?iaka and Ktishan peoples who 
had invaded India four centuries before and gradually ovevnm 
Northern India; at one time practically the whole of rNorfhern 
India - Avas under their swa^', but by the end of the third century 
A.n. their power, and the tonitory thatoAvned tlicir. suzerainty, must 
have been much more limited, and it Ava.s an ca.sy task for Samu- 
dragupta to win back the land that had once been under foreign 
rule ; Magadha still seems to have been tributaiy to them as late 
as A. n, 250.^ The three first incmber.s of the compound were 
oi'iginally titles and not ethnics like the last two ; they were the 
titles of the great Kushan emperors Kaiiiska, Huviska, and 
Vasudeva. Baivcqndra is the Indian equivalent of the Chinese 
Imperial title t'ien-isu, ' son of heaven adopted by the Kushans 
from the Chinese; Sdhcinvkuhi, ‘king of kings’, is the well-known 
Iranian title of suzerain poAver Avhich had been transmitted by the 
Scythian rulers'^ of Bactria and India to their Kushan successors. 
It had long been familiar ih North-\Ycstern India in the Greek, 
Iranian, and Prakrit forms BAZlAEnz BAZIAEtON, |dAO 
NANOt^AO, and rojaliroja on coins and inscriptions, and Avas 
adopted as a title of suzerainty by the Guptas in the .Sanskrit 
form mahdrdjdclhirdja ; Suhi is the element of Avhich the com- 
pound Sdhdrmtdhi is formed, and SCdd-Sdliamisdhi is the Iranian 


^ The Avhole compound is, of course, open to such translations as the 
‘ Muruncla (king) who is a ^aka and whose titles are dairajmfm &c., or ‘the 
Murunda and the ^aka whose titles ai-e’, &c., according to the decomposition 
of the compound ; it is practically certain, however, as will be seen above, that 
five distinct peoples are referred to, with the possible reservation that SOJii- 
SShunnsrihi should be taken as one and not tvyo members of the compound. 

- Kennedy, J.E.A.S., 1912, p. 682. 

= Ibid., p. 1057. 

Prom them it may be traced back through the Parthians and Achaemenids 
to a much earlier period. 
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equivalent of mahdo'dja-rdjaclhirdja : thus we find mahaoxija- 
rajadiraja as a title of Kadphises II and of the Kauiska of the 
Ara inscription, and rajadiraga said . as a title of Vasudeva. 

, § 27. There is some evidence to shoAV that by the third and 
fourth centuries these titles were no longer those of one great 
suzerain, ,, but had each become the peculiar title of the ruler of 
one of the smaller states into which the Kushan empire had been 
broken up, and were as characteristic as Shah or Sultan at the 
present day. The Chinese historians frequently mention the 
Devaputra {ti-joouo-fo-tan-lo) of India, and it is clear that they 
mean the king whose title is devaputra and not vaguely the 
emperor (tlien-tzu) of India; he is, as S 3 dvain L^vi'^ has shown, 
also known as tchen-t'an, which is synon37mous. Mr. Kennedy^ 
suggests that the ‘ son of heaven ’ of India is to be located in the 
Panjab, as a Chinese historian of the fourth century describes this 
country as famous for its elephants. Although it is not certain 
that the Chinese historian does not simply use the title with the 
meaning ' great emperor ’ here rather than with the specified 
meaning of a king whose title is devaputra, in which case the 
reference is probably to the Gupta emperor, this localization is 
most probable on other grounds. 

§ 28. The Kidara Kushans adopted the title Sdhi; although 
their invasion is later than Samudragupta’s reign, as their coins 
certainty are, they presumabl 3 ’^ borrowed the title, which survived 
down to Muhammadan times and seems to have been particularly 
associated with Gandhara, from their predecessors, so that there is 
some evidence that Sdhi was the peculiar title of one branch of 
the Kushan race. While it is possible that Sdhi-Sdhdnusdhi is the 


^ Ilelanges Charles de Hades, p. 183 ; cf. also Chavannes, I Tsing, Memoires, 
p. 58, note. Tchen-t'an is a Chinese reproduction of Cin-thdn>Chid-tthuna from 
Clna-sthana, the learned Sanskrit name of China, also applicable to the Emperor 
of China as a tadraja compound and thus a synonym of devaputra. 

- J.E.A.S., 1912, p. 682 ; 1913, p. 1062. 
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title of one great king, presumably not in India as he still, uses 
the Iranian title, it is probable that the latter member of the 
compound refers to a different ruler., 

Vincent Smith suggests that he was either the Sassanian emperor 
Sapor II, who certainly used the title, or the king of the Kushans 
on the Oxus ; we prefer the latter identification, but should i-egard 
him as king of Kabul rather than on . the Oxus, if tha> two are’ 
not identical. ‘There is no evidence of intercourse between the 
Gupta and Sassanian empires at this period, while we know that 
there was a powerful Kushan kingdom between them - whose 
sympathies were with Persia ^ rather than India. The fact that 
Samudragu pta’s coins are strong ly influenced by those, of the 
Kus han kings of the Panjab, a nd seem quite uninfluenced by the 
OH[dO reve rse of those of Kabul, i s p erhaps evidence that his 
arms did not penetrate so far ,. The Sahanusahi (or perhaps the 
Sahi-Sahanusahi), whose Iranian title shows (that he did, not rule 
in India, where it would not have survived, is to be identified 
with the king of the Kushans whose kingdom stretched from the 
Indian borders to the Oxus. 

§ 29. While the name ^akas may include the Western Ksatrapas, 
it must more particularly designate those 6akas in the north who 
issued the coins of Kushan types with ARDOXjDO reverse, which 
formed the prototypes of Samudragupta’s coinage. These coins bear 
the name 8alia in addition ijo Brahmi letters in the .field, which 
may be the initials of individual rulers : these coins have been 
found in Peshawar, Pi,awal Pmdi, and the Swat VaUey and Northern 
Panjab, but presumably circulated over a wider area southwards. 
The very similar coin.s with OH[dO reverse never bear the name 
Saka and belong to another dynasty, most probably the Sahanusahi, 
as we find the Siva reverse on the coins of Sassanian fabric which 
must certainly be attributed to the Kushan allies of the Sassanian 
empire, and these coins are found in the Kabul Valley. 

^ Kennedy, cT.B. AS., 1913, p. 1061; and Drouin, Sev. Xuuk, 1896, pp. 164ff. 
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§ 30. All availalile information on the Mtirundns has been 

collected hy Sylvain Ldv i ^ ^Yho shows, as their association here 

with the Sakas, S:c., suggests, that t hey were a Scythic o r Kiishan 

people.- Ho recognizes the name in the C hinese Mcou-Ioiiv, the 

title of the king of a country in India, in an account of a Chinese 

embass}- to Fu-Han (Siam) in the third centmy A.D. The Chinese 
“ ■ ■“ — - 

envoys there met envoys who had just returned from India, 
whither they had been sent by the king of Fu-Nan, and received 
an account of India from them. S 3 'lv ain Levi identifies the 
Hurimdas_with the Mapo vvSai of Ptolcm}’’ (vii. 2. 14), who locates 
them on the left bank of the Ganges, south of the Gogra, down to 
the top of the delta; the French scholar shows that the Greek and 
Chinese accounts ai-e in substantial agreement and are confirmed 
b}' the statements in the Jain boo l\s which designate the Marunda- 
raja as ruler of Kan ^T'ikubja ^ and as r esiding in Pfitaliputra.^ 
The Chinese authoritj* describes the Murundaraja as a monarch 
of great power whose suzeraintj* was owned 1>\' distant kingdoms, 
and the description of his capital seems to suggest Pataliputra. 
I'he name Marunda, or Murunda, is found in the dynastic lists 
of the Puranas among the races of foreign origin which have 
ruled India with the Sakas, Yavauas. and Tukharas. The Matsj^a 
Pinfina describes them as of foreign origin {Mlccchasarahhava) and 
the Vayu as Arya-Mlec chas. 

Y'e have thus considerable evidence that in the earlj- centuries 
of the Christian era tlie Hurunda kingdom was a powerful one 
covering the greater part of the Ganges Yallej-, and that the 
d.ynasty was a foreign one. 


' ‘ Deux Peuples meconnus ’ in Melanges Charles dc Ilarlez (Leiden, 1896), 
pp. 176-85. 

- This was first recognized by Willord (jIs. Fcs., viii. 113). who calls the 
Tilurundas ‘ a tribe of Huns and identifies them with the Manindae of 
Ptolemy. 

- Sh'ihdsanadvdirnih'hii, ed. Weber, in ludlschc Stiidicn, vol. xv, x^P- 279-80. 

^ Merutufiga’s Prahandhacintiimam, Bonibaj', 1888, p. 27. ^ 

Marundas, Murundas (T77 !/i( P.) ; Purundas, Purandas (il/aa^z/n P.) ; Surundas, 
Gurundas {Bhdg. P.) ; Svarndas (BrahmCnida P.) ; JIundas {Vipin P.), 
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I It seems veiy probable that it was the decline of: SFurunda 
power that gave the Gupta dynasty its opportunity for expansioii. 
I By Samudragupta’s time the centre of their power must have 
retreated northwards, otherwise it is difficult to account for their 
mention here with the Daiviqmtra, &c., unless it is due merely to 
recognition of their foreign origin. It is possible that we have 
to deal Avith two distinct peoples named Jlurunda, in which case 
we may accept Lassen’s^ identification of the Murundas as the 
people of Lampiika, a small country lying along the nortliern bank 
of the Kfibul Eiver, between the Aliyal and Kumar Eivers ; but 
this may have been the last stronghold of the Tukhfira power 
that once ruled all Northern India from Kabul to the Ganges. 

As Vincent Smith points out, the reference to the Murundas in the 
' Harivaiuia shows that in the seventh century A. D. the Murundas 
were still remembered as having played an important part in 
Indian histoiy. 

§ 31. These five kingdoms, then, may be very tentatively 
localized as follows ; the Murundas in the Upper Gauges territory, to 
theN.W. of them the^akas in the modeim North-Western Province, 
part of Kashmir, and the northoi’ii part of the Panjab ;. the 
remainder of the Panjab was probably the territory of the 
Devaputra, Avhile the Sfihi and Sahanusrihi are to be placed beyond 
the modern Indian frontier, the former in Gandhara and the latter 
at Kabul, though his territory probably stretched from the Indian 
frontier to the Oxus. 

§ 32. The Erair inscription,” our only other epigraphic record of 
Samudragupta’s reign, is unfortunately in a very fragmentary 
condition; it commemorates the erection of some 'building in 
‘Airikina, the city of his delight’, by some one Avhose name has 
been destroyed but Avho may have beeir Samudragupta. The 


’ Imlisdie Altertumshuncle, i, p. 548, quoting Hemacaiiclra, iv. 36 ; cf. also 
Vincent Smith in J.li.A.S., 1897, pp. 984-6. 

^ Fleet, iii, no. 2, pp. 19 ff. 
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surviving portion of the inscription is a short paneg 5 ’'ric of 
Samudi'agupta, similar to that of Harisena in the Allahabad 
inscription. It ^Yas probably composed towards the end of his 
reign, as the allusion to distributions of gold (1. 7) may be a 
reference to the Asvamedha sacidfice. In 11. 12, 13 we are told 
that he overthrew the whole tribe of kings on earth and deprived 

O ^ 

them of sovereignty, and there is another allusion to his conquests 
in 1. 17 where he is said to have provided a dowry for his virtuous 
and faithful wife b}’ his valour. 

§ 33. It must have been on the conclusion of his victorious cam- 
paigns that Samudragupta celebrated the Horse-Sacrifice, which, as 
we are told in the inscriptions of his successors, had long been in 
abeyance. The gold coins struck on this occasion for distribution 
to the Brahmans still survive ; these bear a figure of the horse to 
be sacrificed before an altar with a legend in the Upajati metre, 
‘ the maharajadhiraja, of irresistible valour,^ having conquered the 
earth (now) wins heaven ’ (i. e. by sacrifice, Ac.) ; on the reverse 
is a figure of the queen who played an important part in the 
sacrifice and the legend Aivamedkapardlcramah ‘ (he whose) 
supremacy (has been established bj’’ the) Asvamedha A seal 
bearing a horse and the legend porakramu, published by 
Eapson in the J.R.A.S., 1901, p. 102, most probably refers to 
this sacrifice. The word paru.kraina was a favourite one with 
Samudragupta,- and seems to have been a title of his, as it is 
found on the reverse of his coins in the place occupied bj’ the 
Vihramaditya, Mahendra, &c.. of his successors. A stone figure 
of a horse found in Oudh and noAv in Lucknow, bearing an 

incomplete Prakrit legend adaguttasa deyaxlhamraa, may 

also refer to Samudragupta's sacrifice.^ There seems to be no 


' Apraiivftiv/avTrya ; only tlie first syllable apr is visible on any known 
specimen, but the restoration is jirobably correct as it completes the couplet 
and is a known epithet of Samudragupta (Eran inscription, 1. 16). 

• Ci3. the legend of the Standard and Tiger types of his coins and Eran 
inscription, 1. 21, &c. 

= V. A. Smith, E.H.L-, p. 273. 
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reference to the Asyamedha sacrifice in the Allahabad inscription 
unless the anekagosatasahasrciddyimcli of 1. 25 he one, hut it is 
significant also that there is no mention here of distributions of 


gold as in the Eran inscription,’^ and in the inscriptions of his 
successors.^ The inscription was probably engraved before the 
A^vainedha was celebrated. . When we further remember that even 
the earliest of Samudragupta’s coins bear a reference to his 
conquests, it may be legitimately concluded that the coinage was 
mstituted at a comparatively late period in the reisfn, when 
Samudragupta had returned enriched b}?^ the gold of Southern 
India and had become acquainted Avith the coins of his neighbours 
in the north-west, and possibly after the Allahabad inscription 
had been set up. As in the later inscriptions also, the term 
apraLircdka ‘invincible’, ‘unrivalled’, is applied to Samudragupta 
in the Allahabad inscription •, the tevmxcprativdi'yavirya in the Eran 
inscription is synonymous. Even if we make all allowance for the 
exaggerations of his panegyiast it' is evident that Samudragupt a 
was a man of exception al intellectual attainments^ The testimony 
of the Lj’rist type of his coins to his musical abilities finds corro- 
boration in the words ® of the inscription. His magnanimity and 
generosity to his defeated opponents are repeatedly emphasized, 
and Ave eA’^en learn that he composed poems Avhich Avere fit to rank 
Avith the Avorks of professional poets. 


§ We possess no dated documents ’ for the reign o f Samudra- 
gupta , but it is possible to date its limits Avith some degree of 
accuracj^. If Ave alloAv a reign of tAA'^enty-five years to Candra- • 
gupta I from the death of his father, the date of the accession of 
Samudragupta may be •placed in a. d. 335, As mentioned aboA’-e 


' 1, 7, suvaniacldnc: 

■ 2Xtj~iyugatunekaijoliiramjal:otiprnc!asi/a. . \ 

V “ GaitdliaymilaUlaih, &c. (Al'laliabad, 1. 27). 

‘ The forged Gaya grant (Fleet, no. 60) professes to be dated in tbe year 9 
(328/329), but it cannot be assumed that tbe forger knew tbis date to be 
correct ; besides there is gi’eat uncertainly' about tbe correct reading of tbe 
numeral. 
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Sylvaiu Ldvi has shown from Chinese sources that Samudra^upt a 
was a contemporary of j Megh avarna of Ce^don . V incent Smith , 
adopting Wijesinha’s chrouologj'’, according to which Meghavarpa 
died in a.d. 33S . places the ac cession of Samudrag u pta in A.D. 326d 
which would give him a reign of half a century. Fleet - has since 
shown tiiat the true date of Mesrhavarna is A. d._3.5Jc=719^ which 

O — — 

allows US) to take the more natural d^a te of A. D. 335 as the date 
of Samudrag upta!s— accession ; it might he assumed from the 
language of the Allahabad inscription, which implies that the 
embassy came after his conquests, that the embassy from Cejdon 
could not have been so early as A. D. 330, and Fleet’s chronology 
allows us to place it much later in Samudragnpta’s reign. We 
must in auj'’ case allow Samudragupt a a reign of considerable 
length, and he most probably lived till A. D . 38 0 or x. D. 38 5^ The 
name of his queen, the mother of his successor Candragupta II, 
was Dattadevi. 

35. The attribution of the coins bearing the name Kaca to 
Samudragupta is no longer doubted ^ ; to the arguments adduced bj^ 
Fleet and Vincent Smith “ may be added the fact that the legend 
on the Kiica type is almost synonymous with tliat on the Archer 
type ; the Icarmahldr uttamair of the Kaca type is equivalent to 
the sucaritair of the Archer type, and both are an allusion to 
the sacrifices and pious works of Samudragupta. Kaca occurs 
elsewhere “ as the name of a ruling king ; Fleet {loc. cit.) has 
suggested that it may be a less formal name of Samudragupta; 
it must be a name or title of equal importance to such titles as 
Sarvarajocchetta, Krtautaparasu, Apratiratha, &c., and is certainly 
one by which he was quite Avell known or it would not appear 

^ I.A., 1902, p. 258 ; E.E.I.-, pp. 272, 308. One serious objection to this date 
is that Samudragupta could only have been about sixteen years old at this time 
if ive adopt Vincent Smith’s date of 308 for the marriage of Candragupta I. 

= J.B.A.S., 1909, p. 342. 

® Vincent Smith, LA., 1902, pp. 259-60. 

^ C.I.I., iii, p. 27. 

® LA., loc. cit. 

« At Ajanta, A.S.W.L, iv, p. 129, 
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on bis coins. It may be that Kfica was the original name of 
the emperor and that he. took the name Samndragupta in allusion 
to his conquests,^ and, by taking a name formed on the analogy of 
his father’s, instituted the custom of taking, names ending in 
gupta followed by his successors. 

§ 36. If Hoernle’s attribution of the Farldpur inscription - of the 
Maharajadhiraja Sri-Dharmaditya to the reign of Samndragupta 
could be accepted, Dharmaditya would be another name of Samu- 
dragupta analogous to the Vikramaditya of his successor. Although 
a very appropriate title for him to hin-c assumed," and although 
the identification seems to be strengthened by the use of the 
epithet cqmdirntha, there is no real basis for the identification, 
and the type {ahhv^eJM of Laksmi) of the seal points to another 
dynasty and probably a later date; the (iditya title of Saniudra- 
gupta would by the analogy of other reigns, moreover, be Parakra- 
maditya, but there is no evidence that he had such a title. 

/The earliest Gupta coins must be attributed to the reign of 
Samndragupta (see §§ 70 fl'.). His commonest type is the Standard 
type, and it is also the earliest as it most closely resembles the 
late Kushan coins of the Eastern Panjab. It is significant that 
only the eastern Kushan issues with APAOXt^O reverse were 
imitated by the Guptas, and that no trace of the influence of the 
western coinages with OHjDO reverse is to bo found on their coins. 
This probably shows that Samudragupta’s conquest did not extend, 
beyond the Panja b. 

3. Candr.\gupta II Vikea:maditya. 

§■37. Samndragu p ta was succeeded by his son Gandragupta II 
Vi faamaditya, who ^see ms to have been chosen o ut of his many 

* Cf. the catunidadhisalUusvudHayaias\al}\ of the inscriptions. , 

- LA., xxi, pp. 43-4 ; but see now J.R.A.S., 1909, p. 136, note 1, where he 
would prefer to attribute the inscription to Yasodharnran. 

® Cf. the Dharinmapraclnibandhali of the Allahabad inscription, 1. 15, and the 
klstratattvurttJial)Uai'tti(h of 1. 5. 
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s ons as tlie best fitted to succeed himj For liis reign ^ye possess 
a number of dated inscriptions, so that its limits may be defined 
■syith more accuracy than those of his predecessors. His accession 
may be placed in a.d. 380. and he died in a.p. 413 or 414 ^ . 

The first of these is the Udajmgiri cave inscription - of the year 
8.2 = A. D. 401-2, on the eleventh lunar day of the bright fortnight 
of Asady..a (June-July), recording a dedication by a maharaja of 
the Sanakanika family; the last component -clhala of his name 
alone is legible, but he is described as the son of Maharaja 
Yisnudasa and the grandson of the Maharaja Chagalaga: he 
describes himself as f^O'i-Ganclragtqyta-pacldnudhyata, so that he, 
must have been a feudatoiy of Candragupta, II, as his father or 
grandfather had been to Samudragupta.® 

Even the name of Candragupta has disappeared from the 
fragments of his Mathura inscription* that survive, but that it 
belonged to his reign is clear from the reference [Sa]mudragiq)tasya 
2 nUrena. 

§ 38. The Sanchi inscription ® is dated in the year 93 = 412-13 
on the fourth day of . the month Bhadrapada (Aug.-Sept.). It 
records a grant by Amrakardava (or Amrakardava), son of Undana, 
of a village or allotment of land called Isvaravasaka, and the sum of 
25 dinaras to the Arya-samgha of the great vihara of Kakanabota 
for the purpose of feeding bhiksus and maintaining lamps. The 
donor was an officer, possiblj* — as suggested bj’’ Fleet, p. 32, note 1 — 
a minister of Candragupta. It may be assumed from the expression 
‘ Anekasamaravaptavijayayasaspatakah' applied to him that he 
was a person of considerable importance and high military rank. 
His donation appears to have been made out of gi-atitude for 
favours received from Candragupta II. 


^ Eran inscr., 1. 19 ; Bihar inscr. of Skanclagupta, 1. 19. 

" Fleet, C.I.L, iii, no. 3. 

® Cf. Allahabad inscription, 1. 22, where the Sanakanikas are said to have > 
paid tribute to Samndragupta. 

Fleet, C.I.L, no. 4. 

^ Ibitl., no. 5. 
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§ 39. The undated Udayagiri inscription, no. 6 in FleeVs Corpus, 
records the excavation of a cave in honour of 6ambhu (6iva) by 
Yirasena, also called 6aba, a hereditary minister of Candragupta 
holding the office of Minister of Peace and War (i.'e. of Foreign 
Affairs). It mentions the fact that Candragupta ‘seeking, to 
conquer the world ’ visited Udayagiri with the donor, . who is 

C 

described as belonging to Pataliputra. This may be evidence that 
■ the Gupta capital was still Pataliputra ; in 1. 3 there is a reference 
to the prowess (vikrama) of Candragupta. The inscription may 
have been inscribed when Candragupta was on the campaign of 
conquest which ended in the overthrow of the Western Ksatrapas. 

The Gadhwa inscription is dated in the j^-ear 88 = 407/8. 
Candragupta’s name does not appear in the fragment that has 
survived, but that it was mentioned may be deduced from the' 
title 'paramahJiagavata-mahdr {djddhirdja) in 1. 10. The inscription 
records a gift of 10 dinaras for some pious purpose. 

* i ' 

§ 40. The Meharauli inscription'^ commemorates the conquests of 
a king named Candra, who has been identified by Vincent Smith 
and others with Candragupta II. If the inscription refers to 
Candragupta II, we learn from it that his western conquests 
extended across the Indus ; the enemies who had united against 
him in the Vahga country were probably peoples , who had taken 
the opportunity of his absence in the west to cast off the yoke 
under which his father had laid them. The Yahlikas, whom he 
defeated across the ‘ seven mouths ’ of the Indus, are mentioned 
sevei'al times in the Brhatsamhita.with northern peoples- and are 
generally identified as the people of Balkh ; the etymolog}?^ of 
Vrdilika, from the Pehlevi form (Bakhl or Bald) of the name Balkh, 
seems a very probable one, but the inscription cannot mean that 
Candra’s arms penetrated to Balkh, the route to which would not 
be across the mouth of the Indus ; it is probable that the name 
Vfihlika liad acquired a more general significance and was used 
like Pahlava, Vavana, &c., of a body of foreign invaders of India. 


^ Fleet, iii, no. 32. 
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§ 41. fbe inscription presents several reinarkaWe features : 
it is postlitunons ; the phraseology is quite, unlike that of any 
Gupta inscription, and no genealogy is given. It is even possible, 
as suggested by Fleet in an alternative translation in note 2, 
p. 142, that the king's name was not Caudra and that his name 
is concealed in a poetical allusion in the words ‘ candiuhvena 
samagra-c^andra-sa'drsim \ &c. (1. 6) ; it seems clear, however', that 
dhavena is a slip for bhavena, the dh is not qirite like the 
other dh’s in the inscription, but is quite like the hh's, with the 
addition of the bottom stroke from left to right, caused by an 
engraver’s slip. There is no question then of a king iiamed 
Dhava. The epithet ‘having in faith fixed his mind on the 
god Yisnu’ recalls the 23a'}'umabhdgai'aia so favorn-ed by Candra- 
gupta II, birt this latter phrase is so stereotyped an epithet of 
his that the fact that it is not used here is rather an argument 
against identifying Candra with Candragupta II. The statement 
that he attained supreme sovereignty in the world by his own 
arm and enjoyed it for a long time is certainly more applicable 
to Candragupta II than Candragupta I,'^ to whonr it has been 
proposed to ascribe the inscription, and is particularly applic- 
able to Samudragupta. The statement that 'the breezes of his 
prowess still perfume the southern ocean ’ recalls Samudragupta 
rather than Candragupta, and it may be significant that viri/a and 
not vilcrama is used for prowess here. There is no analogy for 
the abbreviation Candra for Gandi'agupta in inscriptions; its 
occurrence in the field of the coins is hardly a parallel, as this 
is probably due to lack of space, and it never occurs in the 
marginal legends ; the ‘ Vikrama ’ for Yikramaditya suggested by 
Yincent Smith is not a proper parallel. 

§ 42. The identification which is accepted by Hoornle- and 
Yincent Smith ^ is based on epigraphical grounds and oi\ the 


' Fleet, CJJ., p. 110, note 1. 
- xxi, pp. 43-4. 

=> p. 275. 
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difficulty of finding any one otlier than Cahdragupta II to whom 
the inscription could belong in the beginning of the fifth century, 
to which Hoernle would assign the inscription. The fact that 
the inscription is engraved on iron, however, makes it difficult 
to dogmatize on its date, and we must decline to accept the < 

identification. Not only, is there no real ground for identifying 
Candra with . Candragupta II, but . it is improbable? that the 
inscription belongs to the dynasty at all ; when the true explana- 
tion is discovered it will probably he found that Fleet is right in 
emphasizing the early character of its epigraphy.^ 

43. The most important event of the reign of Candragupta li 
was his conquest of the Western Ksatrapas, which added Surastra 
and Malwa to his dominions. The exact date of this event has not ■ 
been definitely ascertained, but it can be located within fairly 
narrow limits. It is pi’obable that the influence of Samudra- 
gupta’s conquests was felt by the Western Ksatrapas, if the ' 
^akas of the Allahabad inscription include the Western Ksatrapas.^ 

The two Udayagiri inscriptions, one of which is dated in 401, 
are evidence of the Gupta occupation of Eastern Malwa. The 
other commemorates the excavation of a cave by a minister of 
Candragupta II, who came hither with his royal master who was 
‘ seeking to conquer the whole world ’. It is unfortunately undated, 
or we might have had a clue to the date at which Candragupta 
passed here on his campaign against the Ksatrapas. The numismatic- 
evidence, however, throws some light on the subject. The latest 
dated coins of the Western Ksatrapas are of the year 310 or 31 a;= 

A.D. 388 or 388-97. ^' On his conquest of Surastra Candragupta II 
issued silver coins closely copied from those of the Ksatrapas . On 
the obverse these boar the king’s head with traces of Greek 
inscription still surviving with date behind. On the reverse they 
substitute tlie Garuda bird for the Oaitya, &c. The earliest date on 

' C.I.I., iii, p. 140 and note 1. 

* See above, p. xxviii. 

" kapson, C.A. S; W.K., pp. cxlix, cli, 192-4. 
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these coins is 90 or 90 a; = A. D; 409 or 409-13 ( since Candra- 
gupta II died about 413) . We know, however, from the Udayagiri 
inscription of 82 = a. d. 40 1 that Eastern Malwa must by this 
time have been included in the Gupta dominions, and although 
this is not evidence for the conquest of Gujarat and Kathiawar 
it is highly probable that they were conquered on the same 
campaign . ^ Vincent Smith assumes 395 ^ as a mean date for 
the completion of the c onquest._which is near enough for practical 
purposes. An echo of this campaign is to be found in the 
/ Harsacarita - — almost the only reference to the Guptas in literature 
— according to which Candragupta slew the king of the Sakas 
“■ while courting another man’s wife in his enem5'’s town 

§ 44. In the Travels ^ of the Chinese pilgrim Fa-Hien, who visited 
India from A. D. 405-11, we have an account of the empire of 
the Guptas in the reign of Candragupta II. Unfortunately the 
“ pious monk was so absorbed in his studies that he does not even 
mention the name of the king then ruling : beyond showing that 
the country appeared to be prosperous and well governed his 
narrative is of little historical value. It must be doubted that 
Buddhism held the predominant position he would lead us to 
believe. The evidence of the coins and inscriptions shows that the 
rulers were Hindus, and Buddhism must by this period have long 
passed its zenith. Fa-Hien probably passed most of his time in^ 
study , in the various monasteries he visited and saw but little of 
the everydaj^ life of the people. 

It is of importance to note that Pataliputra in his time was still 
one of the most flourishing tovms in the empire and that Magadha 
was one of the most prosperous districts in the Middle Kingdom, 
although Gaya and the other holj' places of Buddhism were now 


^ E.H.L\ p. 276. 

" TransL, p. 194. 

^ ^ It maj- be to this campaign that the tradition that Tikramaditya slev 
Saka refers. 

■* Ti-ansl. by Legge (Oxford, ISSG). 
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desolate and invaded by jungle.' His statement tliat cowrie shells 
were the only articles used in buying and selling is of numismatic 
interest. This probably refers to such small transactions as the 
pilgi’im had occasion to make. He does not seem to have met, 
with the gold coins which would only be required for large 
, transactions. That they were actually in currency we know from 
the references to donations of ‘ dinaras ’ and ‘ suvarnp.s ’ in the 
inscriptions. 

§ 45. Bloch’s excavations at Basarh^ (Vaisiili) revealed a large 
number of elajj^ seals belonging to the reign of Candragupta II. 
Of these the most important Avas the seal of the ‘ Mahridevi-Srl- 
Dhruvasvamini, ivife of the Maharajadhiifija-.^ri-Candragupta, 
mother of the Maharaja 6ri Govindagupta ’ ; among the others 
was a seal of 6ri Ghatotkacagupta. The latter has been discussed 
above (pp. xvi-xvii), wliere it has been shown that it cannot be 
a seal of Ghatotkaca, father of Candragupta I, but must be that of 
some member of the family of Candragupta II. 

§ 46. Govindagupta cannot have been Kumaragupta I, but 
must have been a younger brother; the title maharaja probably 
means no more tlian prince. He was governor of Vaisfili, and 
the seals are those of various officials of his court and of 
prominent citizens and communities in his province. It is 
rather difficult to account for this collocation of seals. Dr. Bloch 
suggested that they ivere originally attached to documents which 
have disappeared. Prof. Bhandarkar's suggestion, however, seems to 
us the more probable one, that the site where they umre discovered 
was the workshop of the potter or other person entrusted with 
the task of making seals, and that these are trial impressions. 
Among the officials are the KumararaHtyadhikarana, chief of the 
prince’s ministers, who is also given the title Yuvaraja, which 
cannot therefore have been peculiar to the heir-apparent; on 
another seal he is called the Yuvaraja and Bhattaraka, chief of 


‘ A.SIi., 1903-4, pp. 101-20. 
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the prince’s ministers ; the Balildhikarana, the chief of niilitary 
forces. also hears the . title Yiivarfija and Bhattaraka. Other im- 
portant officials were the RanahhrmclagaiTidhikarana, chief of the 
treasury of the war office ; the Dandapasadhikaranaj the chief of 
police (perhaps a military officer) ; Vinayasura, the great chamberlain 
{]\[aJiaj)ratiJiara) and Taravara; the Judge {Maliadandandyalcci) 
Agnigupta ; the chief of the upai-ikas of Tirabhukti ; the chief of 
the prince’s ministers at Tira; the chief of the government of 
^’aisfili. Tira and Tirabhukti, or the ‘ district of Tira which are 
also mentioned, evidentlj'’ were governed bj^’ a similar staff of 
officials to Vaisfdi. Udanakupa seems to be another locality 
governed by a parisad or panchayat. The great majority of the 
seals refer to the guild of bankers [irasihin), traders {scirtliavdha), 
and merchants (kuliJca), and are usuall}’^ found in combination with 
seals of private individuals^ 

. § 47'. The coins of Candragupta II display considerable originality 
of type . In his reign the throned goddess is replaced by the purelj' 
Indian tj^c of a goddess seated on a lotus. The Couch ty pe and 
the Umbrella type are original. He also i ntroduced the Horseman 
type w hich became so popular with his successor. Samudragupta 
^ had represented himself in combat with a tigei*, and Candragupta , 
.developed this idea in four distinct types in which he is repre- 
sented slaying a lion, with legends descriptive of his prowess 
and strength. His reign is chieflj'^ remai’kable for the introductionl j 
of a currency in silver and copper , the former of which Avat [ 
considerably extended by his successors Kumaragupta I anc ^j 
Slmndagupta. 

4. Kumauagupt.a. I Mahekdeaditya. 

§ 48. It is impossible to give anything like a connected account 
of the feign of Candragupta’s son and successor Kumaragupta I. 
He came to the thron e in a.d. 413 or 414. The Gadhwa ^ inscrip- 

' Gf. Yogel’s account of the state officials of Clianiba in Antiquities of 
Cliamld State, a’oI. i, pp. 120-3G (Calcutta, 1911). 

- Fleet, C.I.L, iii, no. 8. 
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tion, commemorating the gift of a sum of money for religious 
purposes, is dated in. his I'eign, but the date is no longer legible. 
The Bilsacl inscription^ of the year 96 (a.d. 415-16) commemorates 
the building of a pratoU (gatewaj'’), the establishment of a sattra 
(rest-house), and the erection of a column bearing- an inscription 
recording these gifts at a temple of the god Svami-Mahh-sena 
(Karttikeya) by a pious donor named Dhruvasarman. It descrilies 
the monarch’s reign as ‘a reign of increasing victory’. The 
Gadhwa^ inscription of the year 98 records the gift of twelve 
dinaras, apparently to a sattra. The Udayagiri ^ inscription of the 
year 106 (435-6) does not mention Kumaragupta, but is dated in 
the reign ‘ of the family of Guptas, the best of kings Though in 
it he is only given the title of MaJidrdja, the Mankuwur'* insw’iption 
of the j’’ear 129 must refer to Kumaragupta; it is Buddhist, and 
records the installation of an image of Buddha by a Buddhist, 
hldltsti named Buddhamitra, whom K. P. Pathak has proposed to 
identify with Buddhamitra, the teacher of Vasubandhu.° 

§ 49. A lingam found at Karamadande in the Fyzabad district 
in 1908, now in the Lucknow Museum, bears an inscription dated 
G. E. 117= A, D. 436; it mentions a Prthivisena, who was a muntrT 
and kumdrdmdtya, and afterwards mahdhalddkikyta, (general) under 
Kumaragupta I. His fathei', Sikharasvamin, is said to have been 
mantrl and kumdrdmdtya under Candragupta II. Such offices were 
evidently hereditary ; for example, in the IJdajmgiri inscriptioii ® 
of Candragupta II, Virasena distinctly states that he had acquired 
liis office of Minister of Foreign Affairs by hereditary descent 
{arhvayaprdptasdcivya) . 

The long Mandasor'^ inscription of Kumaragupta I and Bandhu- 
varraan unfortunately contains little information of historical 
value. It records the building of a temple of the sun in Dasapura 
(Mandasor) by a guild of silk weavers in the Malava year 493 

- Ibid., no. 9. ^ Hid., no.' 61. 

I.j., 1912, ,p, 244. 

’ Ibid., no. 18. 


’ Fleet, C.I.I., iii, no. 10. 

Ibid., no. 11. 

<= Fleet, G.I.I., iii, no.^6. 
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5. SKANJ>AOUl>rA Khamaditva. 

§ 51. From tlic evidotici! oC coin.s nnd inscriptions' W(! Icnow Mint 
Skiuulaguj)!!!, Mie sonniiul .suc cc-ssor- of K timriragupta J, nin.s i linvu 
come to the throne about G.JD. 13()==.v.j). 455. Our most important 
document for tlic lii.stoiy of lii.s reign i.s the Ijhilnia inscription,-' 
Mie olijcct of which is to i-ecord the inslallaiion of mi image of 
.Sru’hgin [Visnn], and Mie allotment to it of a village by Skanda- 
gupta in memory of his father Kumai-agnjita I and to incr<-a,se 
his merit.-* d'lH> importance of the insci-iption lies in its historical 
references. It seems clear from it that Knniaragnpta'.s last yeai-.s 
had been iiiucli tronl tied, and that the fortuiies of the dynasty had 
sunk to a low level. I’liei-e ai'c three distinct allusions in it to 
the restoration of the family fortunc.s by Skandagupta: fi'om 1, 10 
we learn that while pi-eparing 'to re.stoi-e the fallen fortunes of 
hi.s family’ he was i-educed to such .straits that he had to ‘speml 
a night sleeping on the bare earth'; 1. 12, that ‘ when his father 
had attained the skie.s, he conquered his enemies by the strength 
of hi.s arm, and established again the ruined fortunc.s of his lineage ' ; 
1. 14, ‘with his own armies he e.stablished his lineage that had 
been made to tottei- The nature of the catastrophe that threatened 
the Gupta empire can only be .surmised from this inscription. 

to wliich attention was first called b}- M. Harapni.sad in J.A.S.B., 1905, 
pp. 253 fl'. 

So'tjam mniprali Camirar/itptaianaiiui camh'aprakCiio 
Jruo hlnqyatir a.h'ai/ah krtadhipiim dhtyu krtdiiliah'amali. 

Haraprasad (?oc. cii.) and Hocrnlc 1911, p. 204), regard Candrapi-abusa as 
a jji'oper name, and the latter suggests it was the pre-accession name of 
Kuinaragupla I. Wo prefer with K. P. Pathak (LA., 1911, p. 170) to translate 
it as an epithet of tamya, ‘ having the sjdendour of the moon -irith which 
may be compared the GiqJlaktiliimalacandm and -vyomahii of the coin.s. 

, Whether the allusion airayuh krtadhiyum is to Vasubandhu or (crf)Subandhu 
is much disputed; we should prefer the former reading, as Subandhu must 
be considerably later in date than Kumiiragupta I or Vasubandhu. In anj- 
case it is the verse itself that is of importance and not Vumana’s commentary, ‘ 
on which little reliance can be placed (see also p. Iv). 

' Vincent Smith, I.A„ 1902. p. 266. 

■ Bhitaii inscription, 11. 0-8, 18. 

^ Fleet, iii, no, 13. ■* J’nijydhhh'rddJiaye, 1. IS. 
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From the ^statement (1. 10) that he conquered the Pusyamitras, 
who had developed gi-eat power and wealth, and placed his lei't 
foot on their king as a footstool, and the reference (1. 9) to enemies 
who had put tliemselves forward in a desire for conquest, it would 
seem tliat the Pusyamitras were a growing power who had been 
longing for the daj’ when they would feel strong enough to match 

O 

themselvc^ against the Guptas. Unfortunately no clue is given 
to the identity of the Pusyamitras.^ They may be identical with 
the Puspamitras of the Vmm-Fumnay- in which case they are 
perhaps' to be located, as Fleet ^ suggests, on the Narmada: un- 
fortunately the text of the Purana is so corrupt that it is not 
at all certain that it means that the Pusyamitras are to rule over 
Mekala.'^ Vincent Smith would place the Pusyamitras of the 
inscription in tlie north, but there seems no real authority for this 
unless it be their mention in the Visnu-Purdna after the Kailakila 
yavanas and Bfdilikas. Tlic language of the inscription seems to 
imply a tributary state that had been waiting to cast oft* the 
Gupta yoke.'’ 

If 11. 1.2-14- refer to the same campaign, it would appear that 
it was about the end of Kumaragupta’.s reign that the Gujita 
power Avas ‘ made to totter ’ by this enemy, and that Skandagupta 
Avas sent against them as he Avas a man of gi’eat experience and 
sldlled in military strategy* (11. 8-9). Kumaragupta seems to haA'e 
d.ied (1. 12) before tlie success of his son’s arms had been assured 
and the ruined fortunes of the family re-established : it Avas 
therefore to liis mother (1. 13) that the Auctorious prince returned 
to announce his A'ictory, ‘just as Krsna, Avhen he had slain liis 
enemies, betook himself to (liis mother) Devaki This seems the 
most satisfactoiy way of accounting for the express mention of 


' This and not Puspamitra is the coirect form ; cf. Fleet, iii, p. oo, 

note 2. 

. = Transl. TVilson, iv, p. 213. " LA., 1889, p. 226. . 

^ Transl. Wilson, iv, p. 21.5. ^ E.H.I.", p. 289, note 1. 

^ 1. 9, svah7iii)iata~rIJif}7.^(l-pro(J>/atanuni z 11. 10-11, samt'.dAahalaJcoslulit Piif- 
i/amifnln. 
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tlie fact that he hastened %Yith the news. of his victory to his. 
mother. In 1. 15 there is a reference to a terrible conflict with' 
the Hunas, in which Skandagupta was presumably victorious; 
this victory is probably different from the preceding one over the 
Pusyamitras, and there is no reason to suppose that these were 
his only opponents. Like Samudragupta, lie sliowed mercy to the 
peoples he conquered (1. 14). , , 

§ 52. The insci'iption is unfoi'tunately undated, but it must have 
been erected early in the reign, as Skandagupta would presumably 
lose no time in erecting a memorial to his father. It is thus 
possible to date the earliest recorded invasion of India by the 
Huns about A. D. 455, not later than A. n. 458, if we. identifj’’ them 
with the Mlecchas of the Junagadh inscription. Hoernle^ would, 
date the Bhitari inscription not earlier than A.n. 465 on the gi’ound 
that the Huns did not occupy Gandhilra till about A. D. 465, but 
the latter date is not absolutely fixed, nor is there any reason to 
suppose that it marks the first step in the Huna advance on India ; 
lie would also identify the Pusyamitras with the Maitraka tribe to 
which Bhatarka,^ the founder of the Valabhi 'dynasty, belonged, 
and with the Mlecchas of the Junagadh inscription, but no evidence 
can be brought forward to prove the identity of the former with 
the latter two; t he Maitrakas are most nrobably a Huna tribe,? 
and might even be identified with the Mlecchas of tiie Junagadh 
inscription ; the latter at least can only be Hunas, which proves 
I the early date of the Huna invasion. 

V 53. The object of the Junagadh inscription is to record the 
restoration in G. E, 138 = A. D. 457-8 of the embankment forming 
the la1\^ which had burst two years previously. The 

work, uVlie allusioby orders of Cakrapalita, governor of the city 
at udiich ’^liription is, who had been appointed -to his office 
by his fal j<rnadatta,' who had received his post as governor 

qe rolia- i , 

miili. .S, 190SJ^ pp. 12G-8. 

Ariptting HuUscli’s reading, Ep. Tud,, iii, pji. 319-20. 

RJii, I.A., p. 228. 
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of ‘the land of the Surfisfcras ’ from Skandagupta himself. The 
opening lines of the inscription form the jsart of historical impor- 
tance as , thoj'’ are a j^aneg^n-ic of Skandagupta. We are again , 
told that wlien Ins father had attained the friendship of the gods, 
i. e. had died, he overthrew his enemies and made the whole eartli 
subject to hiniself, and that his fame is proclaimed in the country 
of the JiJlecchas even his enemies, whose pride has been 
broken. It is again clear from the language of this inscription tliat 
Skandagupta completely routed the enemies who had threatened 
to bring his dynasty to an end. The two references to his 
conquering the whole earth (11. 3 and 6), and the reference to 
his appointing protectors in all the countries probably mean that 
he regained considerable portions of Giipta territory that had 
slipped from his father’s power rather than that he made any 
considerable new tidditions to it. If we may lay any stress on 
1. 9, it would seem that the danger that threatened bis lands was. 
a veiy serious one, as ‘ he deliberated for daj^’s and nights before 
making up his mind who could be trusted with the important task 
of guarding the lands of the Sura.stras It may be deduced from 
this and from the sarvesxL desesii vidltclya goptrln of 1. 6 that he 
was at particular pains to appoint a series of wardens of the 
marches to protect liis lands from future invasion. The language 
of his inscriptions shows that his exploits were considered quite 
as great as those of Samudragupta, and indeed the composer of 
the Bhitari inscription describes him as the most eminent hero 
of the Gupta race, but this may have no more significance than the 
Gujjiahidavialacandra of Kuniaragupta I’s coins. Skandagupta 
considered himself the special favourite of the goddess of fortune,^ 
and one of his coin-types seems to allude to this. 

§ 54. The Kahaum " inscription commemorates the • erection of 
a pillar and five Jain images by Madra, apparently a private 
individual ‘ full of afiection for Brahmans, religious teachers, and 


liitarl inscription, 11. 2 and 5. 

i 


= Fleet, iii, no. 15. 
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ascetics’ in the village of Kukubha in G. E. 141 = A.i), 460-1. It 
(lesefibes Skandagupta’s reign as peaceful, and the inonareh—who 
is compared to Indra — as receiving the homage of a hundred kings. 
It may be that it wa.s the troubled period through udiieh the 
'empire had passed wliich impres,scd the dono)' more than usually 
with the truth that the world is constantly passing through a 
succession of changes (1. 9). , 

The Indore copper plate ^ of G. E. 146 = A. 1). 465-6 is a deed by 
a Brfihman named Devavisnu, endowing a lamp in perpetuity in 
a temple of the sun in Indrapui'a (Indore), It gives Skandagupta 
the title of Panmiahhattdnika-maharajddhivaja, and describes 
his reign as one of increasing victory ; f^arvanaga is mentioned 
as his governor {vhimjupati) of the district of AntarvedT. TJie 
Alathura inscription^ of tlic year 135 = 454-5 belongs to the end 
of the reign of Kumaragupta or the begiiming of that of Skanda- 
gupta, but is of no historical importance. The fragmentary Kosaiii'" 
(Kausambi) inscription of the year 139 contains tlie name of the 
Maharaja Blnmavarman, wlio wa.s presumablj'- a feudatory of 
. Skandagupta, and the Gadhwa‘‘ inscription of the year l48=467'-8 
seems to have contained the name of Skandagupta, and like the 
Indore plate desci'ibes his reign as of increasing ^•ictol•y. 

^ 55, We have no further sources for the history of Skandagupta. 
While his extensive silver coinage shows that lie maintained his 
western dominions, although perhaps for the earlier part of his 
reign only, his gold coins ai-e few in number in comparison 
with those of his predecessor’s. The legends, unfortunately, are 
not complete, but seem to be similar to the usual boast of conquest, 
and claim to have acquired merit. His early issues are on the 
standard of his predecessors, but his later or possibly Eastern 
; issues are on a lieavier standard, but this seems to be counter- 
balanced by a depreciation in the purity of the gold. His aditya 
title Avas Kramdclitya, but on some of his silver coins he has also 

T- — 

’ Fleet, C.LL, iii, no. 16, 

" Ibid., no. 65. 


“ Ibid., no. 63. 
* Ibid., no. 66. 
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tlic more iainous title Vikni.madihin} which had been borne .by 
his p-rand father. He seems to have died about A, D. 4-80 ; according 

O "■ — **■ ^ 

to the usual view he left no heir, and was s ucceeded b 3 ’- his brother 
Puragu pto,. but s ee now §§ 50 -63. 


£ 6. PUUAGUPTA AND PllAICASADITVA. 

56. It may be regarded as certain tliat, however successful 
Skandagupta had been in liis earlier elibrts to stem the tide of 
Hiina invasion, towards the end of his reign or early in that of his 
successor the greater jiart of the western Gupta dominions had 
passed from the sway of his dynasty. Tlic scarcity of his silver 
coins with the Garuda rcver.se type in comparison with those of 
Kumaragupta I of this type is probablj’ evidence that the area 
in wliich the}' circulated did not long remain under his rule, while 
the absence of silver coins of his suceessoi's .shows that they did 
not rule in western India at all : the scarcity of the gold coins and 
the lack of vai'iety in their types is further evidence of the limited 
extent of the dominions and decline in power of the dynasty which 
had once ruled almost all India. 

§ 57. It is generally believed that Skandagupta was succeeded 
by his broth er-jQ l' half-b rother Puragupta ; the existence, of the 


’ Somadeva’s Katlmsariurigara can hardly be considered a reliable soiu'ce 
for Indian history, but the nieniory of Skandagupta and his victoiy over the 
Huns seems to be preserved in the stoiy of king Viln-amilditya in bk. sviii : 
■Mahendriiditya is king of Ujjain at a time when the Mlecchas are overrunning 
the earth, afflicting even the gods with their oppressions; a son named 
Vikraniaditya (also called YisaraasTla) is born to him, who, becoming king 
on his father’s abdication, utterly routs the Mlecchas. As Hoemlc {J.R.A.S., 
1909, pp. 120-1) suggests that the elaborate and purely conventional digrijatja, 
with which Somadeva provides his hero, may be evidence in favour of his 
theory of the identity of Tasodharman and the Vikramjiditya of tradition, 
it is worth noting that the historical kernel of the stoiy exactlv agrees with 
Skandagupta’s Bhitarl and Juniigadh inscriptions ; Jlahendnlditya is the well- 
established ralitija title of Kumaragupta I, and Vikramaditya of Skandagupta, 
wliile'the Mlecchas are the Hunas of the Bhitarl inscription, and the Mlecchas 
of the Juniigadh inscription; Skandagupta, moreover, did .succeed his father 
when the i\Ilecchas .were threatening the ruin of the country. 
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latter, was unknown till the discovery oi' the Bhi tain seal of 
Kumaragupta II in 1889, and its publication by Smith and 
Hoernled Tliis seal describes the ‘ mahrirfijadhiriija-f^rl-Puragupta ' 
as the son of Kumaragupta I by the Jlahadevi AnantadevJ..and 
does not mention Skandagupta, whose inscriptions describe him 
as the son and — as is clear from- his BhitarT inscription — the 
successor of Kumaragupta I. The genealog}’’ is continued two 
generations further througli Puragupta’s son Narasiiiduigupta by 
his queen VatsadevI to Kumaragupta II, the son of Navasiiiiha- 
gupta and Mahfilaksmklevl. The question thus arises, what is the 
relationship of Skandagupta to Puragupta 1 Hoeinle,- to whom thc- 
restoration of Puragupta to his place in liistory is due, suggested 
that thejT^ were half-brothers, as does I’^inecnt Smith." 

We may hero mention a further complication ; Paramartha, 
in his life of Vasubandhu, relates that king Vikramaditya of 
Ayodhya became a patron of Buddhism through the influence 
of Vasubandhu, and sent his queen and the crown prince Bfdaditya 
to study under him. When Bfiladitya came to tlie tlirone lie 
invited Vasubandhu to Ayodhya."' Tlie natural interpretation of 
Paramartha’s statement is, as Hoernle ’ points out, that Vikrama- 
ditya was a name of Puragupta, who is known to have been the 
father of Narasimhagupta, from whose coins ive learn that he was 
called Baladitya. Hoernle’s next step in order to reconcile these 
statements is to propose the identity of Skandagupta, whom we 


‘ 1889, pp. 84-105. 

= J.A.S.B., 1889, pp. 92 ff., and J.B.A.S., 1905, p. 12S.r' " ' ' 

p. 293. . 

* Attention was first called to this statement 'by J. Tahakusu in J.R.A.S.. 
1905, p. 49 ; he identifies Vikramaditya with Skandagupta, who bears this title 
on some of his coins, and is followed by Vincent Smith (E.H.I.-, 292), 

assuming that Paramartha confused the ‘ nephew ’ and ‘ son ’ of Vikramaditya. 
D. B. Bhandarkar {LA., 1912, p. 21) identifies Viki-amaditya with Gandragupta 
II, and Baladitya with the Gpvindagupta of the Basarh seal, but this view, 
^yhich is apparently suggested by Vamana’s statement that Vasubandhu was 
a friend or minister of the son of Gandragupta (see p. xliii, note 3), is quite 
untenable. • • 

= 1909, p. 102; 
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know to luivc been called Vikrainfidiiya, with Puragupta, and to 
suggest that he took this name latei’ in his reign (the ‘town- 
protected’ in allusion to the resistance of his fortresses to the 
Huns). We can now produce evidence that Puragupta was called 
Vikrainaditya, so that there is no reason to suppose Puragupta 
identical with Skandaguptji. The coins here attributed to Pura- 
gupta, one of which bears his nanie, have the reverse legend Srl- 
Vikmniah, and it may fairly be assumed from this that his ciditya 
title was Yikramaditya. as Pai-ainartha’s story suggests.^ The 
question whether Puragupta was the full or tlie lialf-brother of 
ISkandagupta is one that ctxnnot be definitelj’’ settled. There 
seems no more reason to assume that he was a half-brother than 
to suppose that he was his brothei-. 

§ 58. The gold coins which bear on the reverse the title Praka- 
siditya were attributed by Hoernle- to Puragupta, and he is 
followed bj* Vincent Smith.^ The attribution was originally a 
pxirely conjectural one. based on the fact that no coins wore 
known of Puragupta. and that these coins could be attributed to 
no known Gupta. There is one argument, however, that can be 
broxxght forward in support of it; the Bharsar'* hoard contained 
coins of Samudragupta, Caudragupta H, Kumaragupta I, Skanda- 
gupta, and Prakasaditya ; the natural deduction would be that 
Prakasaditya succeeded Skandagupta, and that the hoard was 
buried in his reign. Unfortunately, however, only two-thirds of 
the hoard was recovered for examination, so that it is hardly safe 
to say that it did not contain coins of Puragupta, while from their 
scarcity and the presumed bidefness of his reign the hoard may 
never have contained them, although buried after liis time. The 

‘ Cf. the Sn-Vil-ranialj of C.iiulragupta II’s Archer type %vith the Vikramtl- 
dityah of his Chattai type. 

■ J.A.S.B., 1889, pp. 93-4. He would now (J.B.A.S., 1905, p. 135) attribute 
them to Tasodharman. 

’ I.A., 1902, p. 263 ; E.JI.l.", p. 293 ; I. M. Cat., i, p. 119. 

‘ J.A.S.B., 1852, pp. 390-400. 
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style of these coins, although late and degvachd in coinparisori 
^yith those of Kuinarogupta T, compares Favourahlj' -with that ol’ 
Narasimhagujjta’s coins, and hardly permits them to he placed 
much later than the period suggested hy the Bhai'sar hoard ; the 
fineness of the gold of all the specimens likewise suggests a date 
previous to the coins of Naj-asiihhagupta and his successors, of 
which only a small percentage in each reign are of fhie nietal; 
the purity of metal may, however, only he evidence that the 
Prakasaditya coins belong a different region from the debased 
coinages of these later rulers. It is highly improbable that 
Puragupta was called both Vikramaditya and Praku&lditya, so 
that we must attribute these coins to some king, probablj* a Gupta, 
whose name is not yet known, and who must be placed about the 
end (of the fifth eentuiy a. d. 

Hoemle’s ’ attribution of these coins to Ya.'iodharraan has 

/ 

no real foundation. The legend, the correct reading of which is 
vyitya vasudlidm divaih jayaii, is the I’cmninder of one of the 
usual Gupta lines, which had now become quite .stereotj^ped. This 

formula had long lost any literal significance, and it is impossible 

« 

to say that it does not apply to Puragupta, for example, because he 
could not have conquered the earth, or to argue that ya.^odharman 
is the only person to whom it could apply. As to the character v, 
in the field, it is quite as probably ru, and even if it is u we have 
no evidence that it signifies a mint : indeed, we should be no nearer 
■the attribution to Yasodharman if we were certain it Avere Gpaiu; 
nor have Ave any evidence that Yasodharman cA-er Avas knoAvh as 
Prakasaditya. 

§ 59. There is one suggestion that may be made regarding the 
identity of' Prakasaditya Avhich is quite in keeping with the 
numismatic evidence, namely, tliat he Avas the son or a descendant 
of Skandagupta. The general vleAV' that Skandagupta Avas suc- 
ceeded by his brother Puragupta is based on the absence of au}- . 
later inseriptidins or other documents continuing the genealogj^ of 


^ J.I}.a:S., 1909, pp. 135-G. 
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Llie Guj)tas through Skandagupta as the Bhitarl seal does, through 
Puragupta. Before the discovery of this seal we had no clue to 
the exact identity or order of Narasiinhagupta and Kumaragupta II, 
whose coins liad long been knoAvn, although the latter had not 
been recognized as such. We are now able to produce a certain 
ainpunt of numismatic, evidence of the existence of another Gupta 
line parallel to that whose genealogy is established bj’- the Bhitari 
seal. 

§ 60. Among the Archer coins hitherto attributed to Candra- 
gupta II there is a certain class ^ which cannot be attributed to 
him. These coins are all of the heavj’^ weight of over 144 grains, 
which did not come into use till the reign of Skandagupta ; they 
haA'e a character (bhd) between the king’s feet on the obverse, and 
this practice is not found before the reign of Skandagupta; the, 
obverse legend is uncertain, but it clearly begins 2 ^ura and ends 
in the dclitya title, and is therefore modelled on that of Skanda- 
gnpta’s heavier coins. The style of the coins also shows that they 
belong to the period suggested bj’- these details, wliile the purity 
of the gold of all known specimens is further p\’idence that they, 
cannot be very late. They are probably to be dated not later 
than iS’arasimhagupta. The name beneath the king’s arm on the 
obverse is Candra, undoubtedly for Candragupta. while the reverse 
legend is not Sri-Vikramah or Sn-ViJcramadtlycdt." but , 
Dmdakxdityah. This reading has ah-eady been suggested by 
Eapsori," but he hesitates to accept it definitely. There can be 
no doubt then that, as already suggested by Eapson,“ these coins 
do not belong to Candragupta II, but to a later ruler whom we 
may call Candragupta III Dvadasaditya'.^'Eapson “ doubts that 

^ Nos. -588-90, PI. XXm. 6-8 of this Catalogue; I.M. Cat., i, pp. 106-7, 
uos. 30 and 32, presumably also belong to this class unless the reverse legend 
is absolutely certain; no. 31 is probably one of Candragupta II’s coins, like 
nos. 96-9 of this Catalogue; Vincent Smith’s Class II B, J.Ti.A.S., 1889, ]!. 82; 
L M. Cat., i, pp. 106-7. 

- Smith, J.EA..S., 1889, p. 82 ; L d/. Cat., i, pp. 106-7. 

" Xiiin. Clitvn., 1891, p. 57. 
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the name is really Gandru. The ca is cei’tainl_y like va, hut 
what appears to be vowel marks above it is tlie usual crescent; 
on no. 588 it is difficult to saj' Avliether the second ak^ara is tya 
or ndra, but it is clearly ndra on nos. 589 and 590, and there is 
no reason to doubt the reading- Ct/ndra, 

§ 61. The next coin to be considered here is one in tfie St. Peters- 
burg collection (PI. XXIV. 3) ; the obverse bears traces of a mai’ginal 
legend ending in {gii)pto.{h), and boieath the king’s arm the nfime 
is Qliato with a crescent above as usual. Gliato naturally suggc.Sls 
Ghatotkaca, but since the .style and weight of the coin place it 
about the end of the fifth century, it cannot possibly be of the 
only known Ghatotkaca, father of Candragupta I; we W’ould 
suggest that the iiame of the i.ssner is Ghatotkacagupta rather 
than another Ghatotkaca, as the priietice of talcing names ending 
in must by this time have been universal. Among the seals 

found at Basarh there was one of lir%-Ghaiotkacagu 2 ')ta^ which 
has already been discussed above,- where we suggested that he 
was some member of Candragupta • II’s family. The coin in 
question cannot be attributed to this Ghatotkacagupta, for it is 
certainly later in date than he could possibly be, but the seal 
is important evidence for the existence in the family of the name 
Ghatotkacagupta. The reverse legend is not absolutelj’’ certain, 
but seems to be Kramadityuh. 

§ 62. We have, therefore, evidence of the existence of at least 
three. “ kings, Prakfusilditya, Candragupta III, and Gliatotkacagupta, 
who must be contemporary with those known from the Bhitarl 
seal ; their existence suggests that in Skandagupta’s reign hi.s 


’ A.S.R., 1903-4, p. 107. , - pp. xvi-xvii. 

^ Perhaps a fourth is to he added, namely, the king who struck the coin in 
the'India;n Museum (Cat., i, p. 120, no. 1), illustrated here on PI. XXIV. 4 ; 
until the obverse legend is certain he had best be known as Narendraditya, 
from the reverse inscription ; the replacement of Garuda by Nandi on the 
standard, however^ suggests that he may not be connected with the Guptas. 
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bi'other Puragiipta revolted, perhaps taking advantage of his 
brother’s iibsence in the rvest, and was able to establish a dynasty 
of his own. Puragupta’s lino is well known from the Bhitarl seal, 
so that these'tlu’ee probably represent Skandagupta’s line ; it ma}’ 
at least be considered certain that towards the end of the fifth 
century the Gupta li no became div ided in the ihev it able Orienta l 
fashion. ,Tho order of Skandagupta’s succe.ssors can only be 
determined by the discovery of further genealogical lists,^ 

Further discoveries, then, ma}* prove that Puragupta’s accession 
or usurpation is to be placed .some time before the death of 
Skmidagupta, but the dat e a. d. 485 first suggested bj* Hoernle," 
and now generally accepted “ for his death, cannot be far wromr . 
The name of his queen is known from the Bhitarl seal, where she 
is described as the ^lahrulevl-Srl-Vatsadevl : her name therefore 
was Vatsadevl. 


7. NAUAShVniAGUin’A axo his Successoiis. 

§ 63. From the Bhitarl seal we know tliat Puragupta was 
succeeded b}* his son Narasimliagupta, and from the latter’s coins 
we Icuva that his dditya title was Brilfidityu. These coins, which 
bear the name Kara in the field, have long been known; Hocrnlc^ 
M'as the first to show that thej* an> to be attrilmted to Narasiiiiha- 

^ It is tempting, however, to suggest that Candragupta III was the father 
of Prakasiiditya, and to find an allusion to this in the Ciiiidragiipfatauayas 
caiuh-apral-Cisalj of the quotation preserved by Vuiuana. This would give more 
probability to Vilmana’s interpretation of the reference, as even Vasubandhu 
must have been quite a young man when Kumriragupta I died, if we accept 
Takakusu's date a. d. 420-.500 for him ; M. Noel Peri, however’, has recently 
discussed the date of Vasubandhu very fully {BiiU. de VEc. Franc, de VE.rtr. 
Or., 1911, pp. 339-90), and places him in the fourth century A. n. ; in this case 
the allusion is to Samudragupta (cf. 1. 5 of the Allahabad inscription) ; in 
favour of the latter view it could be urged that later Candraguptas than 
Candragupta I would more probably be referred to by’ their dditya titles, but we 
must now give great weight to Parainartha’s statement discussed above {§ 57). 

- J.A.S.B., 1889, p. 9G. 

^ Smith, E.n.I.-, p. 293. 

" .T.A.S.B., 1889, p. 93. 
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glxpta,.but it has not been previous!}' noted tlmt the i^till nanx! is 
contained in tlie inavginn! inscriptions ol' tlie better pr(!S(a’V(sl 
specimens (see nos. 558 and 5R0 of this Catalogue). According to 
Hiuen TsangA Mo-lii-lo-ku-lo (i.e. Slihirakula), wJiose capital was 
i^ravasti, instituted a persecution of the Buddhists, and invaded tin; 
territoly of Bfilfiditya, king of Jlagadha, a ‘^^ealous Buddhist’ who 
had rebelled against the order. Bfilfiditya ultimately succeed(;d in 
taking Mihirakula. prisoner, but released him, and he took refuge 
in dCaiimir, of which he made himself ruler. It is difficult to 
know how much truth there is in the Chine.se pilgrim’s highly 
embellished story. Hiuen T.sang places the event some centuries 
before his time, whereas it cannot have been much over a century 
before. The stories told of ilihirakula’s cruelties boar such a 
striking resemblance to the similar fictions narrated of the lives of 
A^oka and Kani.ska before their conversion, that little reliance can 
bo placed on them, d’he tact that wo have Paramfirtha’s independent 
testimony of the interest disidayed in Buddhism by Bfilfiditya 
(Harasimhagupta, see p. 1) .suggests that there must be .soihe 
element of truth in the story : we arc probably justified in deducing 
from it that Narasiihhagupta inflicted a defeat on jMihirakula, the 
Huna king avIio had ' succeeded his father Torarafina between 
A. n.- 510 and 515. It ' hardly justifies the assumption that 
. Narasimhagupta delivered India from its barbarian inA'aders • thei-e 
is no numismatic or other evidence to show that Balilditya . did 
anything to restore the glory of the Guptas or regain their lost 
dominions. We have no . inscriptions of Bfilfiditya, and thex’c is 
'nothing in his coinage to suggest that he Avas in any Avay a much 
greater figure than liis successor. 

The question of the OA'erthroAA' of Mihirakula by Baladitya is 
complicated by the existence of inscriptions - of a king, otherwise 
unknoAvn, AAdio claims to have done exactly Avhat Hiuen Tsang 
ascribes to Baladitya. The first of these is engi’aved in duplicate 

’ In Beal, Records, i, pp. 165-72; Watters, Yuan Cliwang's Travels, 
pp. 288-99. ' 

* Fleet, C7./., iii, nos. 33-5. 
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Oil two ‘ pillars of victory ’ {raaahlamhha) at Maiulasor to the glory 
of a king named Yasoclharmaii who,' spurning the limits of his own 
home, cnjo^'cd territories Avhieh wei’c not enjoyed even hjf the lords 
of the Guptas ’ and had ‘ invaded lands wliich oven the Hiinas had 
failed to penetrate’; obeisance Avas paid to him ‘b}* tlie chieftains 
from the RiA'er Lauhitjui to Mount Slahendra and from the mountain 
of snoAV (IJimalaya), Avhose table-lands are embraced by the Ganga, 
to the Western Ocean ’ ; ho had ncA’cr ‘ bowed Ids head to anj’’ one 
but the god Sthanu’ and had ‘penetrated into the mountains of 
snoAV (Hinifdaya), depriving them of the pride of being difficult 
of access’; even king Sfildrakula had been compelled to paj^ 
homage to him by touching Ids feet Avith liis forehead. 

^ G4-. The second inscription is also at Mandasor ; it commemorates 
the construction of a aa'oII by a priA-ate individual named Dak.sa, 
brother of the minister of VisnuA'ardliana in tlic Mfdava year 590 = 
A. D. 533-4'. Its interest for us is that it mentions the janeadra 
Yasodhannan as victorious. More space is devoted to a king named 
YisnuA-ardhana, to AA’hose line the famil}’’ of the dedicator of the 
inscription had been for generations attached ; he is described as a 
•naradldpati Avho had acquired the titles rq/cIdZiirtT/o and 
imva by subjecting the poAA'crful kings of the east and many of 
those of the north; avo arc further told that his crest aa’rs the 
aulihara. Hoernle^ maintains that Yasodhannan and VisnuA’ardhana 
are one and the same person ; he holds that ‘ the identity is 
explicitlj’’ affirmed by the Sansla-it phrase w eva naradhipatili, 
“ this A'eiy same soA’ereign ” but the exact Avording of the passage 
is vijayaie jagaVim 2 mnai ca t^rl-Visinivardhananarddhijxitih sa 
eva, Avhich may be more naturally translated ‘ and further, A-ictorious 
on earth is the king J§ii-VisnuA'ardhana also’. The question can 
only be absolutely decided by future inscriptions, but for the present 
it seems that the natural explanation of the mention of both kings 
is that Yasodharman Avas the suzerain of YisnuA'ardhana ; no stress 


1 J.E.A.S., 1903, p. 550: 1909, p. 93. 
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need be laid on the titles janendra ^ and naradhipati, wliicli are 
synonyms and. mean no more nor less than king. The panegyric of 
Visnuvardhana contains very little of liistorical importance, and if 
he -were the Yasodharman who defeated the Hunas his panegyrist 
would sureljT- have mentioned it ; unless the defeat of Mihirakula 
took place after 534, which is most improbable. ^ With this 
inscription we may compare the Mandasor inscription oJi- Kumara- 
gupta I and Bandhuvarman, in' ivhich the suzerain Kumaragupta I 
is simply mentioned as reigning and is given no titles, ivhile 
considerable space is devoted to glorifying the local raja Bandhu- 
varman and his ancestors. We have here an exact parallel for the 
omission of any details of Yasodharman’s triumph in this inscription, 
which is onlj’’ concerned ivith Visnuvardhana’s family.- 

§ 65. Tills inscription, then, contributes practically uotliing to our 
knowledge of Yasodharman, and does not justify Hoernle’s ingenious 
deductions^ from it. The first (duplicate) inscription explicitly 
states that Yasodharman made Mihirakula pay homage to him ; 
as to line 5 of the inscription it is probably not to be interpreted 
too literall}’^ ; the limits defined are quite conventional and mean 
little more than the familiar phrases ' conquered tlie whole earth ’, 
or ‘whose fame was tasted by the four oceans’; the language 
recalls the conventional digvijayas of the jioets rather than the 
exjilicit statements of Samudragupta’s Allahabad inscription, for 
example, while the statement that Yasodliarman ruled lands which 
liad never been held by the Guptas nor the Hunas is probably an 


^ We see no reason to translate janendra otherwise than as ‘lord of people 
i. e. hing-; Fleet’s translation ‘ tribal ruler i. e. lord of a Jana or tribe, is of 
course quite as loossible, but until we know that Yasodharman was a petty 
king it is unnecessary to strain the natural interpretation as a synonym of 
such words asjrimldhijjati, narendra, naradhiiMti. 

- Cf. also the Eran inscription of Budbagupta and Miitrvisnu (Fleet, no. 19), 
the plates (I.A., vi, p. 143) of .4'asauka and Jladhvariija, and indeed anj^ inscrip- 
tion in which a tributary mentions his suzerain. 

' J.It.A.S., 1909, pp. 93-4 ; we may note that in 1. 9 refers to Visnu- 

rardhana and not to Yasodharman, who is not mentioned at all in the original 
of the quotation on p. 93. 
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exaggeration, even if it means Gupta territory which the Huniis 
had not taken and Huna territory whicli the Guptas liad nev('r 
held. Even if it refer to Kasmir, Ave doubt if it can be asseried 
that Kasmir never formed part of the Gupta empire, and wliilo it 
is improbable that the Hunas ever penetrated into Bengal, tliore is 
no evidence that Yasodharman did ; any expansion'of Yafiodliarman’s 

Q 

territory must have included land that had once owned tlic sway ol! 
the Guptas, but there is no reason to suppose tliat he actually 
deprived the contemporary representative of the line of any of 
his now comparatively small dominions. The discussion of Yaflo- 
dharman’s inscription requires more space than we can devote to it 
here, Aidiere Ave are only concerned Avith his statement that In; toolc 
Mihirakula prisoner and its bearing on Hiuen Tsang’s story. 

§ 66. It has been suggested^ that Yasodharman and Nai'asiihha- 
gupta formed an alliance against the Hunas, but it is dilBcult to find 
any evidence to support this vieAV, Avhich is contrary to the evidence 
of both our authorities, Hiuen Tsang and the inscription ; the most 
satisfactor}'’ way out of the difficulty Avould be to say Avith Fleet ^ 
that ‘Mihirakula was overthroAvn by Ya.'iodhannan in the west 
and by BMaditya in the direction of Magadha’, but, while aa'C are 
inclined to think that this is the clue to the mysteiy, Ave liave still 
to reconcile Hiuen Tsang’s evidence Avith that of the inscription. 
It is hardly possible that Yasodharman and Narasiihhagupta on 
sepai’ate occasions each routed, took ilihirakula prisoner, and 
released him, and we must lay more stress on a contemporaiy 
Indian inscription than on the ‘late heansaj’’ account of a foreigner’.'' 
YTe suggest then that Yarasimhagupta (i. e. the Baluditya of Hiuen 
Tsancr) was simply successful in defending 3Iagadha against 3Ii}nr-a- 
kida’s aggressions.and that Mihirakula was aften’. ards utterly rouf;ed 
and taken prisoner by Yatodharman, Hiuen Tsang confuses these 


- Tincent v. 300, 

- LA., 1555, p. 225. 

' Hoernle: ICriS-. v. t'O. 
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two campaigns, and gives tlic credit of Jliliirakula’s final rout Lo 
Baladitya ; ho lieard the stories of the final overthrow of I^Iihiraknln 
by Ya^odliarinan and of liis defeat by Bfiladitya, and naturally 
assumed them to be the same, being eager to note anything 
redounding to the glory of the protector of Buddhism, the friend 
of A^asubandhu, whose pious foundation he liad so much admirerl 
in Nfilanda. While Yasodharman may not have been suph a great 
man as his panegyrist says he was, when there appears to be a 
cliscropanc3'^ between contcuiporaiy inscriiitional evidence and that 
of a writer. a centuiy later with strong Bnddhi.gt bias, it is clearly' 
the latter’s statement that must be doubted. 

There is a tendency' to over-e.stimate the importance of the 
defeat of Miliirakula and to ile.scribe it as breaking the Hfina 
domination in India.' It is probable, however, that tlie Huna 
poAver even in Miliirakula’s time had alrcadj’ begun to decline and 
that, as in Europe, it collap.scd almost as suddenly as ithad risen ; the 
I’apid decline of Toramana’s empire must have been due to the in- 
abilitjj’ of a barbarian horde to resist contact Avith an old-established 
ciAulization rather than to the efforts of anj'’ Indian liberator. 

§ 67. The limits of Narasiriihagupta’s I’eigii cannot be delinitcly 
ascertained. lilihirakula probablj’' succeeded his father about 
A. D. 510." He Avas defeated bj'" Yasodharman before A. D. 533-4 
(Handasor inscriptions), pi-obablj”^ about A.D. 525,“ and probably at an 
earlier date by Narasimhagupta. The latter’s death, then, probabl^’^ 
occui’red about A. n. 530 ; he Avas .succeeded bj'’ his son Kumara- 
gupta II Kramaditya by a queen whose name is probably 
MahalaksmideAu.^ Nothing is knoAAui of the events of his reign, to 
AAdiich the Bhitari seal belongs. The Kalio-hat hoard, as far as can 
be judged from the specimens knoAAm to haA^e come from it, 
consisted mainly of coins of Narasimhagupta, KumaragujAta II, 


' Vincent Sinitli, pp. 300 ff . ; Hoernle, J.R.A.S., 1909, pp. 90 ft'. 

Vincent Smith, p. 298; attlielate.stA.D. 515 (Fleet, 7.^., 1S89,2').230). 

^ Hoemle, J.R.A.S., 1909, ji. 131. 

■' Bhitari seal. Fleet’s reading; I.A., 1890, p. 227. 
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viid coins kleutical in type to the preceding bearing the name 
Visnn xnider tlxe Icing’ s arm. ■ It may reasonably be presumed that 
tl e latter is Yisuugupta and that he was the successor^ 

of Ivxnnavagnpta 11 ; his title is given on the reverse as Candi-a- 
al TToprule woxild attribute these coins to Yisnuvardhana and 
*d the reverse legend as Dharmaditya, but their provenance and 
1 avxcter .‘^how they xnust be Gupta coins, .and the legend is 
’nlv Gandificlitva.- We have ah-eady discussed the coins 
of Ghatotkacagupta, Candragupta III, and Prakasaditya, and 
boxni that they must be earlier than the period we have now 
achexl We are unable to offer anj’^ suggestion as to the identity 
^(iHaiifnxpta (PI- XXIV. 16) and (Ja) 5 mgu(pta) (PL XXTV. 10), i£ 
Lbeie naxue (see § 123) : the issuer of the coins which beai- the 
reverse legend >^rhPrakandayaM{h) and hare Jaya beneath tlxe 
kmks ixrai^on the obverse may be connected with Sasahka (see §§ 12o, 
\m- his name may have been Jayagupta. but he is much later than 

■ ; equally puzzling are tie corns (PI. XSrv. 4, o) 

reverse title Narendraditya : PL XXIV. 5 vas 
Wr.-'- eloin of .baika, but tie other seems to ielorrg to 
Tier- mav not be Iroth of tie same rrrler (see 
“ 'tie .feover'y of further inscriptions of tie fifth 

;4v;::-urv rnu alone enable ns to attribute these corns 
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8. Guptas op Eastern Malav... 


§ G8. Further evidence o£ tlie partition ot‘ tlie Gupta empire about 
the end of Skandagupta’s reign is afforded by the existence of coins 
and inscriptions of a dynasty known as tlie Guptas of i^fisteiai 
^frdwa. The Eran inseription ^ of the year 165 (=484-5) records 
the erection of a dhvajaBtomxhha by the inaliaraja Matiwisnu, Avliile 
' Budhagupta was reigning ’ , and ‘ Surafiinicandra was 'governing 
tlie land between Kalindi and Narmada That Budhagupta was 
a ruler of some importance is proved by his coins, which continue 
the types of the Gupta sihmr coinage at a time when tlie latter Avas 
no longer issued by the representatives of the line, so that he must 
have held part at least of the territory in Avhicli they had been 
current ; his legend is the claim to be lord of the earth and to have 
Avon heaven found on the coins of Kumaragupta I and Skanda- 
gupta, Avhich he imitated. They are dated in the year 175 = 
A. n. 495-6 ; Budlmgupta’s date ma y be put at approximately • 
A.D. 480-500. No coin s arc knoAvn of Bhanugupta, Avho Ava s 
presumably his successor, bu t he is mentioned in' Ai/'iii.scription’ 
at Eran of the year 191 = A. ix 510-11 erected jin memory of 
a chieftain named Goparaja, Avho fell in ‘a very famous battle’ 
while fighting by the side of ‘Bhanugupta, the bravest man on 


earth, the mighty king’. The dynasty must soon jifterwards have 
fallen before Torarnana; indeed it maj'^ be pi'esurneti that it Avas in 
resisting the invader that Goparaja fell. 

9. f5Ai5ANKA, Kino ov Gauoa. 

§ 69. The gold coins which bear on tlie reverse the name 
Sfdnukah are atti'ibutcd to 6a(iahka, king of Gf mda or Karna- 
Suvarna in Eastern Bengal, who is known Iro rn several con- 
tempoi’ary sources. One inscription ^ is known of/ his reign; it is 
a copper-plate grant of a village to a Brahman by the Maharaja 
i\radhvarrija II of the ftJilodbhava family, son of Ifa^obhita, son of 
IMadhvai'aja I, dated in the Gupta year 300 (a.T), 619-20), Avhile 


> Fleet, C.I.L, iii, no, 10. 


- E.L, vi. ].r/. 1^3 fi'. 
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‘ the maharajadhii-aja-fsi’i-lsasaukaraja was ruling the earth Tlie 
seal matrix^ of &rl-mahasamanta-&aid'iikadeva found at Kohtasgadli 
in Bengal may also be attributed to ^adahka. 

It is, however, from Bana’s Harsacarita and Hiuen Tsang that 
we learn most about ^asahka. The Chinese pilgrim says” tliat 
Kajyavardhana, brother and predecessor of Harsavardhana, was 
treacherously murdered by i^asahka (She-shang-ka), 'the wiclced 
Idng of Karnasuvarna (Ka-lo-na-su-fa-la-na) ’ in East India, ‘ a 
persecutor of Buddhism ’ ; he frequently refers to this king’s 
persecutions of Buddhism. ‘ .^asahka exterminated Buddhism ’ ; 
‘ unable to efface the footprints of Buddha from the stone that 
bore them he threw it into the Ganges, but it returned to its 
original place ’ ■* : he cut down the Bodhi tree, but Purnavarma, 
a descendant of Asoka, successfully revived it.“ It is certain, 
then, that ^asahka was a persecutor of Buddhism, although tlic 
Chinese pilgrim may credit him with more than he deserves. 
On his coins we have a representation of Siva reclining on his 
bull iSandi, which is probably evidence that he was an unxtsually 
devout Hindu. 

Bana'’ like^\■ise says that Piajyavardhana was treacherously 
slain by the king of Gauda, ‘being allured to confidence Ijy 
false cndlities’, and his work contains other ^ allusiorus to the 

f 

Sa^nka’s treachery. The translators of the Hci.r-fj/io/rita detect 
an allusion to Sasanka, who is otherwise only mentioned by Bana 
as king of Gauda, in the words ^a^dhka'frura^jJMm on p. 190 of the 
text: the commentarj- on the opening verses of bk. vi, however, 
explains that the king who slew Kajyavardhana was J5a.4anka, king 
of Gauda {^j.idhko.ndmd Gaudddhipatih). Biihler ® .states that in 


^ Fleet, C.IJ., iiL no. T-S. 

- "Watters, On Yuan Cliwang's Tmtil-?. i. p. ZiZz also in Beal, litcordx, i, 
pp. 210, 5:c, 

® Watters. ic>ic7_ ii. 43. - Ihtd^ ii. S2. - Ihid., iL 

® p. 205 of tert of iiie Mnr.;atarlia ; transl.. p. 178. 

• Transl. pp. 179. 150, ‘ tMs vilest of Gannas ' : p. 185, •' BSjjavardbana lo-t hi-: 
life I'v the sting of the vile serpent-’ 

■ E.L, L p. 70. 
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oixe manuscript of tlie Harmcarita, Sasauka is called Narendva- 
gupta;. this is also stated by a writer in the Indian Aniiqnarij, 
1878, p. 197. Hall’s^ statement that the name of the king of 
Gauda who slew Eajyavardhana was Gupta is a not unnatural 
interpretation of Bhancli’s words devahltnyam gate deve 'mjyavar- 
dhane guptanamnd, ca grlilte Jcumsthalc “ ; Hall suppo.sed the man 
who slew Eajyavardhana to he the same as he who took Kfinya- 
kubja, but it is clear from the second reference to Gupta as a 
hnilapiitra or noble that he cannot be a ^a^fifika. It is remarkable 
that if he were a Gupta we should not have had more satisfactory 
e^■idenee of the facts. It is possible that tlie true reading of 
Blihler’s manuscript is Nareadrdditya, and we should thus be able 
to attribute to ^asauka one at least of the coins which bear the title 
Narendraditya on the reverse ; of these the one with the rdjalUco 
type was actually found with a coin of Bas'ihka ; and the fact that 
the Garudadhvaja is replaced by a li'andidhvaja on the other is ^ 
evidence that it was issued bj’- a devout f^aiva, as fsasauka un- 
doubtedly was ; the latter coin, at least, looks earlier, and wo are, 
moreover, unable to offer any interpretation of the obverse legends 
which would confirm or strengthen the attribiition to Ba&ihka. We 
know that Raiyavardhana was slain by l^asahka inA.D. 606. and 
we have the above-mentioned inscription of the year 300 = 619-20. 
His date may be approximately placed at a.p. 600-25 . The existence 
. of the inscription of G. E. 300 shows that Harsa’s attempt to avenge 
his brother cannot have been so successful as Bana’s elaborate 
description of the preparations would lead us to expect. 

III. COINAGE AND COIN-TYPES. 

1. Samudragtjpta.. 

§ 70. The attribution of the coins mentioned above (§ 14) to 
Candragupta I has been universally accepted ; according to 
Vincent Smith they are issued in the joint names of Candragupta, 


* Vusavadatiii, p. 52. 


- Calcutta text, p. 608 ; trausl., p. 224. 
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Kuniaraclevi, and the Licchavisd That they commemorate the 
marriage of Caudragupta I and Kmnaradevi and the union with 
the Licchavis is certain, hut to the numismatist there are certain 
diiSeulties in the way of the attribution to Candragupta I. The 
commonest coins of Samudragupta, the son and successor of 
Caudragupta I, are of the t37pe to which Vincent Smith has given 
the name oSpearman or Javelin, but which may more correctlj'’ 
be called the Standard tj^pe (see § T'J). It is evident that 
Samudragupta s Standard type is a close cop 3 ^ of the later 
coins of Kushan type, such as have been described by Cunningham 
{Rum. Ghron., 1893, PI. VIII. 2-12 and PL IX) ; practically the 
only alterations, apart from the legends, are on the obverse, where 
the Kushan peaked head-dress is replaced by a close-fitting cap, 
while the trident on the left gives place to a Garuda standard 
(garif.dadhvaja), the emblem of Visnu. The king’s name is still 
written vertically ; this custom, which was to survive till the end 
of the dynasty, is ■ to be traced back through the later Kushan 
coinage to Chinese influence in Central Asia. The reverse type is 
even more slavishly copied, as we find portions of the back of the 
throne on the Saka coins reproduced along with the ‘ sjnubol ’. 
The Candragupta coins are one step removed from this prototype 
by the addition of the figure of the queen on the obverse and 
the substitution of a lion for a throne on the reverse, though 
the now meaningless traces of the back of the throne remain ; the 
resemblancei o the late Kushan coins is still quite marked. It can 
safel.y be <pta arted th at CaudragTipta I did not strik e an^- coins 
of the S 'a n'da.rd type ; if he had, thej'^ must have been commoner 
than the ‘medallic’ pieces ascribed to him, and would have 
survived, but none such are known. Samudragupta did not 
receive from his father’s coinage his Standard type , wliich must 
be his earliest type as it is closest to the Ku sha n original. How 
are we to account for his return to a relativety slavish imitation 
of Kushan types after the comparative originality of his father’s 


’ LA., 1902, p. 258 and note 7 ; E.ILI.^ p. 266. 
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coinK? There is no evidence that late Ivushsm or tjuka coitis 
circulated in the Gupta territory at this time; they be! to the 
North-West and arc rarclj’- found outside the Panjah. Were tlie 
Gupta coins a local development in Magadha of the late Kush.an 
coins, from ndiieh they arc obviously dcri\'ed, one mould expect the 
latter to be present in finds of Gupta coins, just as weftnd the silver 
coins of Candi'agupta II and Knniarngn])l.a T mith their prototy})es 
the coins of the Western Satraps. We must, therefore, place the 
origin of the Gupta coinage in a period u'b.en the Guptas liad 
come into closer contact with the late fJreat Kushans whose 
^ eastern (Panjah) coinage they copy ' : wha(; historical knowledge 
I we possess points to this period heing, not ii\ the reign of Candra- 
igupfea I, hut ill that of Samudraguptn, {<)< whom the ‘ Srihi.s, 
Srihauusrdiis and tiakas surrendered the enjoyivient of their terri- 
tories and the numismatic evidence quite suppWls this. 

§ 71. Apart from the initial presumption that j ;ho Candrnguptn ‘ 
coins, being farther removed from the Knshan type than the 
Standard type, which has no predecessor struclc hn Cnndragupta I. 
are later, a careful comparison of their fabric with tJliat of the latter 
points to their having been struck by »Samudraguptas A comparison 
of PI. III. 1, 2 with PI. I. 1-4, of PI. III. 4, 6 witHi PI. IV. 0, of 
PI. III. 8, 9 with PI. I. 14-17, or of PL II. 1-5 witll the Bodleian 
coin, iVum. Chron., 1891, PI. II. 1. reveals a .similawity of fabric 
which suggests that these must he contemporancoufi j.ssucs. !l'Jie 
coins in the plates are arranged in what is prohablrj| nr chrono- 
logical order, according to the traces of ther*^ oL, > throne 
on the reverse ; the coins whicli boar most traces\ le Vi s . .qc are 
the'earliest, while the latest bear practically ^ thboiie. 

The same gradual development from the everse may 
be ti-aced in the Standard, Archer, Candrag..^^'^ and BatWe- 
axe types. It must be pointed out that the of the haok 

of the Ardochso throne in the Standard, &c., types are reallV,- 


^ Cf. Eapson, Indian Coins, p. 19. 
" Allahabatl inscription, 1. 23, 
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quite as meaniugless as on the Caudragupta I type, where the 
goddess is seated on a lion ; on no specimens do more than 
portions oi' the right side appear. The Saka, or late Kushan, 
moneyers do not appear to have understood the structure of the 
throne, and it certainly’’ was quite unintelligible to their Gupta 
copyists, who appear to have regarded what traces appear of the 
back of tye throne as balancing the ‘ symbol ’ on the left side. 
It is impossible that, if the coin engravers had succeeded in 
evolving a type like the reverse of PI. III. 14 or 15, they should 
have reverted in Samudragupta’s reign to reverses like PI. I. 1-4, 
PI. IV. 1, &c., and begun the process of freeing the type from 
meaningless elements anew. These difierenees of fabric must also 
mark the issues cf different districts, so that the development of 
the reverse type also marks the spread of the coinage southwards. 
The group, PI. 1. 1-4, III. 1-5, IV. 1-4, thus consists of the earliest 
and most northerly issues, while groups like PI. I. 14-17 and 
III. 8, 9 were issued in the original Gupta territory, where the 
seated Ardochso had never been a familiar figure. We know that 
Caudragupta I’s dominions were much smaller than those of his son, 
and therefore he could not have struck coins like PI. III. 1-4 in 
the district where PI. I. 1-4 were issued. It is hardly necessary 
to point out that the various tjqies are not themselves the issues 
of different districts. 

§ 7.2. The earliest reverse of the Lion-slayer type (see § 90) of 
Candragupta II bears a goddess seated on a lion holding a cornu- 
copiae, and closely resembles the reverse of the Candragupta I 
coins.; this suggests that the latter immediately preceded the 
former. This type is found on no other coins attributed to 
Samudragupta, and it is unlikely that a type afterwards so popular 
should have been dropped throughout his long reign. The survival 
of the cornucopiae on var. a and /S (probably noithern issues) is 
. further evidence that they closely followed the Candragupta I type. 
The Standard, &c., coins of Samudi-agupta bear long legends re- 
ferring to his conquests, and it is therefore probable that they 
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were not struck at the beginning of his reign ; if Candragupta I 
issued coins it would be remarkable that Samudragupta did not 
immediately continue their issue. Candragupta I reigned for 
a comparatively long period., and it is unlikely that, as he Avas 
n mahao'djadhiraja, he AA’as content to issue a ‘ joint ’ coinage 
throughout his reign. There is no parallel for a joint coinage, 
and it is contrary to all numismatic laws for a series to^open with 
such a remai'kahle development from its prototj^e. The i-ight of 
coinage has never been the jealousty exercised symbol of sovereignty! 
among Hindus that it vms amongst Muhammadans. Some of thej 
greatest of Hindu sovereigns, e.g. Earsavardhana, do not appear 
to haA'e struck coins at all . While it may be correct to say thatj 
Ghatotkaca did not strike coins, as he was only a maharaja, it 
certainly does not follow tliat Candragupta I struck coins on his 
assumption of the title maJmrdjddhvrdja. 

§ 73. The coins in question, therefore, cannot be attributed to 
CandragTipta I, but were issued by SamudragTipta in commemoration 
of liis father and his own Licchavi descent. The obverse legends 
simpl}' state who the figures are, and the type commemorates the 
marriage of Candragupta I with Kumaradevi; on certain pieces 
he is clearlj* offei'ing her a Avedding aianlet or ring (yivdhakaiitul'a). 
The credit of instituting, the Gupta coinage therefore belongs, to 
Samudragupta, and it is probable that its institution- dates from 
a comparative^ late period in his reign . 

^ 74. Standard Type. The name JaA'elin or Speannan type, 
applied to this type bj* Vincent Smith does not accuratelj* describe 
the object in the king's left hand, from which the ty’’pe takes its 
name : it is not a spear or a jaA'elin in those specimens on which 
its top is distinct; on PI. I. 7-13 and PI. II. 2-4 it clearly has 
a flat or rounded top as on certain late Kushan coins (iV.C'., 1893. 
PI. VHI. 3-6, d'c.). It is true that the end which rests on the 
ground bears some resemblance to a spear-head (e.g. PI. I. 8-9). 
but, apart from the fact that this is not the AA'ay a spear Avould 
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lit' hold, it is really the hutt, ns the ends of the battle-axe and 
Garuda standards arc similar (e. g. PI. IV. 12, M and PL III. 11). 
It may therefore be best described as a standard, and is obviously'- 
a reproduction of the object held by the Icing on such late Kushan 
coins as Sum. Cliron., 1893, PI. VJIT. 5-0, which is not a .siJoar 
but a standard or sceptre, and in its turn ma}" be traced to the 
t rident held by Vasudeva (o. g. Ji. M. Cat.. Grcclc and ^cyildc Coinf-, 
PI. XXIX. 10 fl'.). The typo, which is really quite conventional, 
may therefore bo called the ‘ Standard ’ type. 

^ 7~). It is impossible to say definitely what late Kushan coins 
formed the j^rototyjie of Samudragupta's coinage, but thoj* were 
probably of the type illustrated b}- Cunningham in jS\ C., 1893, 
PI. VIII. 0-8 or IX. 1-4. A comparison with these reveals but little 
change, though the workmanship is much superior. Samudragupta 
is represented standing to 1.^ wearing the Kushan dress as ropre- 
* seined in these coins (for the oidginal form cf. A’.C'., 1893, PI. YIIT. 1 
or 13) ; as is usual on the late Ku.shan coins with Avdochso reverse, 
the king wears no sword. The high Kushan head-dress is replaced 
by a tight-litting cap, while the king wears ear-rings and other 
jewelleiy not found on the Kushan coins. In the left hand he 
holds a standard bound with a fillet., as on the Kushan coins. On 
hi.s right is a .small altar on which he .sprinkles incen.se. This 
attitude may be traced back to the coins of Kani.ska ; on the left 
of Vasudeva’s coins there is a trident bound with a fillet, whieh 
was continued by his successors ; this is represented on the Gupta 
coins by a Garuda standai’d (Garudadhvoja), also bound with 
a fillet. Garuda, the bird and vehicle of Vi.snn, ivas the badge 


‘ Vincent Smith's var. (3 {J.IS.A.S.. 1880, p. 70) with king to r., &c., given on the 
autliorit}- of ^l.s. lies., xvii, PI. I. 5, p. oG7, doe.s not exist ; every detail on both 
obverse and revereo in the engraving is I'cvcnsed, e. g. standard is on r., s 3 'mhol 
on r., rev. legend on 1., eornucopiao on 1., &c., and, most notable of all, the 
letters of the legends are reversed and the inscription reads from r. to 1. 
Wilson himself never .saw the coin, but describes it from a. ‘drawing in the 
possession of the Society ’. The coin is said to have been in the possession of 
Colonel Grace. This drawing was probably taken from a mould of the coin. 
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ol; the Guptas and appears on their seals, as For example tlie 
Bhitarl seal and the seal of Samudrngupta (?) on the Forged 
Gaya grant; that it was the personal seal of Samudrngupta we 
know from 11. 23 f, of the Allahabad inscription where the kings 
of the north, &e., arc represented as asking for ‘charters hcaihig 
the Garuda seal TliO'O secm.s no reason to suppose, as lias been 
done,- that this Garuda standard is in any way copie(] from the 
Roman eagle; the resemblance is (pnte a coincidence, and Ga.nuffi- 
dkvajcifi were common objects in India.^ As on the Kushan coins 
the king’s liead is surrounded bj’- a halo, to the left of which, 
on the specimens which approach most closely to the Kushan 
original, is a crescent (e. g. PI. I. 1-4). Tlie jn-escnce of this 
crescent is <lifRcult to explain, but it is most probably to be traced 
to an 0 in the original Greek legend, which on such coins as 
xY.C., 1893, PI. VIII. 9 had degenerated into a crescent. 

§ 7G. The reverse is copied in its entirety from the late Kushan 
APAOXjDO rever.se. The goddc.ss Ardoch.so, seated facing on 
a high-backed throne holding eornucopiac in 1. arm and iillet 
in outstretched r. hand, docs not appear on the early Kushan 
coins (Kaniska, Huviska, or Vasudeva). A similar throne with 
a seated Zeus is found at :in earlier period, c. g. on coins of 
Hermaeus, but it is possibly to Roman solid! with a seated figure 
of Abundantia that this type may be traced; on Roman coins, 
however, the goddess never appears facing. The type ina}* also be 
compared with the Demetcr (?) on a coin of Axes (B. M. Gat., Greek 
and Scythia Goins, PI. XIX, 2) and with the Gandhara sculpture 
illustrated in Arch. Survey Rep., 1903-4, PI. LXYIII. 4. The back 
of the throne soon became unintelligible to the Kushan engraver, s, 
as it certainly was to those of the Guptas, who never give moi-e 


' See above, p. xxv andMiote. 

- Vinoent Smith, J.R.A.S., 1889, pp, 2.8, 24. 

E. g. the l^ilahiira prince Vijayildityadiva in liis Kohlapur inscription 
{E.I; iii, pp. 207-10), 1. 10, describes liimBClf as siwarnnagamdadhvajah ; cf. the 
Besnagar inscription A {J.M.A.S., 1910, p. 817), &c. 
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than the right side of it. Like the earlier Kushan coins, the later 
ahso bear on the left a sjnnbol or monogram, the original signifi- 
cance of which is unknown, which M’as likewise copied by the 
Gupta engravers. This symbol ^ cannot have had any meaning for 
the latter; it seems to have been regarded as more or less of an 
ornament balancing the fragments of the back of the' throne on the 
right, or possibly it was associated with the cornucopiae, to them 
equally meaningless, as it rai-ely appears on coins from which 
the cornucopiae is absent. They seem to have copied it (e. g. 
PI. I. 1-4, II. 1-4, III. 1-5) exactly* as they found it and then 
developed it as an ornament. It cannot be regarded as a deliberate 
mint-mark, though it may be used to cheek a classification by 
fabric and style such as has been adopted in this catalogue ; cf. 
PI. I. 1-4, 14-17 ; IV. 14-15, for example. 

The gradual disappearance of meaningless elements, such as the 
fragments of the back of the throne, is clearly a guide to the 
chronological arrangement of the specimens of each tj'pe and, 
though it is impossible to be certain in the absence of definite 
mint-marks and sufficient effidenee from finds, probablj’ indicates a 
southward movement in the development of the coinage : for example, 
PI. I. 1-4, PI. III. 1-4, and PI. IV. 1-4, though of different types, 
are more closely connected b3' fabric with one another than with 
any other specimens of the same type ; these were probably struck 
in the north, while coins like PI. I. 14-17 and PI. III. 8-9, which 
are comparativety free from traces of the back of the throne, were 
struck in the south, where the prototype was unknown ; this would 
account for the survival of the eoraucopiae of the throne reverse 
down to Candragupta II’s reign and perhaps to Kumaragupta’s 
(see § 99), as such elements would tend to surwre in the north, 
where Ardochso. had been a familiar figure for centuries : it should 
be noted, however, that no such marked difference of fabric can 
be observed in the coins of Samudragupta's successoi’s. 


^ The term ‘ symbol ’ may be preferred to ‘ moBogram ’ as it is not a 
combination of letters. 
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§ 77. The Gupta moneyers likewise retained the object, possibly 
even there a representation of a lotus, on which the feet of the 
goddess rest. It is not till the Battle-axe type that this object 
can be at once identified as a lotus flower, and on a few specimens 
of this type the goddess holds a lotus flower in place of a cornu- 
copiae. The Gupta engravei's therefore interpreted the Ardochso 
of their models as Laksmi, but it was some time before they 
represented her with her characteristic attributes. When the last 
trace of the throne disappears we have a regular Indian Laksmi 
seated on a lotus, as she appeared at the creation {padmava^dj, , 
'padnfiagrhd). "Although Laksmi might very suitably be represented 
with a comueopiae, just as is the Koman Abundantia, who is 
possibly the original of the Ardochso type, its significance was 
unintelli^ble to the Hindus, and it is possible that its resemblance 
to a flower led them to replace it by a lotus. 

§ 78. Archer Type. I?he Archer type, in which the standard in 
the king’s left hand is replaced by a bow, and the altar on 1. is 
replaced by an arrow in the king’s r. hand, was is.sued a little later 
than his Standard type, which it was destined to supplant. The 
kind’s dress and attitude are identical. The fact that the standard 

O 

is a meaningless reproduction of the standard on the late Kushan 
coins is shown by the fact that it was soon replaced by such 
intelligible weapons as a bow, a battle-axe, or a crescent-topped 
standard. The reverse type is identical with that of the Standard 
type except for the legend. In this type we perhaps have an 
allusion to Visnu as J^arholn. 

• • O 

§ 79. Baitle-axe Type. Next in order of issue may be placed the 
Battle-axe type. The attitude of tlie king on this type is similar 
to the preceding types, but in his left hand he holds a battle-axe 
i'paratu) and rests his right . hand on his hij); on some specimens 
he wears a sword. As the legend shows Samudragupta is here 
represented as equal to Yama, the god of death (Krtanta, the end- 
maker), with whose axe he is armed. On the left is a second figure. 
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apparently’ of a boy, who cannot be identified. •Though the title 
Krtantaparaiii is not applied to Samudr.agupta in his Allahabad 
inscription, it is regularly given him - in the inscriptions of his. 
successors,' and that it was well known in his time is shown by the 
fact that the initial syllable Kr occupies the place in the field 
occupied by his name on certain specimens (PI. IV. 13, 14). The 
reverse type is similar to that of the preceding coins except that 
the object on which the feet of the goddess rest is clearly a lotus, 
and on certain specimens the goddess is seated on a lotus instead 
of a throne. There seem to be no coins of this type of early or 
northern fabric, but the two coins, PI. IV. 15, 16, which differ 
from the others in having the full name Samndragii/pfo. on the 
obverse and have a lotus instead of the comueopiae on the reverse, 
are probably of a diffei’ent mint from tbe others, as their fabric 
and .apparently’ baser metal shows. The type commemorates 
Samudragupta’s xfictories, and represents him as as irresi.stiblc as 
’the god of Death: it must therefore belong to the later part of 
his reign. Three vai'ieties are distinguished according to the legend 
under the king's arm : a, Samaulra ; (3, Kr. : y, SarnAcdragupt (( ; 
in the fourth, which is closely connected in style with y, the 
legend is Samv.dra, but the positions of the king and boy' are 
i-eversed. This coin was only known from Wilson’s illustration 
(A. A., PL XYIIL 10), but an impression of it has been found 
among some old impressions in the British Auseum, unfortunately' 
too late for illustration. 


§ SO. CandmgiLpta I Type. The coins issued by Samudragupta. 
to commemorate his father and mother have already been dis- 
cussed above {§§ “0-3). On the obverse we have Candragupta I 
hol'iing a crescent-topped standard in an attitude similar to that 
of Samudragupta on the preceding coins, offering a ring or 
brac-elet to KumaradevL The reverse type is a goddess depietea 
exactly as on the Standard or Archer type, but .seated on a 
iion; she is probably to fce again identified as Lak-smi, or she 
may be Vahadevx (Durga, Ambikal, whose vehicle is the lion 
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(sinharatM, sinhavdhim). The lion is couched to right or left 
indifferently. The attitude of the lion cannot be taken as a means 
of division of the coins of this type, as the fabric shows ; PI. III. 1, 
2, or 8j 9, &O.J are much more closely connected by fabric than 1 and 8 
or 2 and 9, though the latter pairs agree in the position of the lion. 
On certain rare coins {N'ti.m. Ghron., 1892, Pi. XII. 19) of Huviska' 
the goddess Nano is seated on a lion, but there is no, connexion 
between these two types. This type of Ambika is familiar from 
sculpture. 

§ 81. Kdca Type. The attribution of the coins bearing the name 
Kaca to Samudragupta is no longer doubted (cf.- above, § 34). The 
attitude of the king sprinkling incense on an altar on the obverse 
closely resembles the Standard type, but he holds a standard sur- 
mounted by a wheel-like object which is probably to be identided 
as the discus or calcra of Visnu. The reverse type, which shows 
considerable originality, represents the goddess Laksmi standing' 
to 1. holding a lotus flower in her r. hand { 2 oadmakard) and a 
cornueopiae in her left arm. 

§ 82. Tiger Typ)e. The rarest of Samudragupta's coins are of the 
Tiger type, of which only four specimens are known. The type, 
which is quite an original one, represents the king trampling on 
a tiger which falls back as he shoots it; behind it is a crescent- 
topped standard as on the Battle-axe type. The king wears 
waistcloth, turban, and jewellery, and his energetic attitude forms 
a striking contrast to the consei'vatism- of the preceding types. 
On the reverse is a female figure standing on a malcara'^ (an 
elephant-headed fish), holding a lotus flower: on her right is a 
st^dard sir^ilarsfo that on the obverse. The identification of the 
revise dgure is a\^^matter of some difiiculty; she cannot be the 
goddess Laksmi, and\the makara points to a river-goddess. She 
may he best identified' the goddess Gang^, whose vehicle is the 
makara. 


\ 

’ Cf. Arch. Siirv. 


wis, 1903-4, pp. 227-32. 
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§ 83. Lyrid Type. The Lyrist or Lute-player tjqie is one quite 
unique among Indian coins. On it Samudragupta is represented 
on a high-backed couch plajdng an Indian lute or lyre [vlna),'^ and 
it affords striking corroboration of the testimonj^ of the Allahabad 
inscription to the monarch’s musical skill.- As on the Tiger type, 
there is no trace of Kushan influence on the king’s attitude or 
dress ; except for his jewellery he is naked to the waist : on some 
specimens (PI. V. 1-4) he appears to wear the tight-fitting cap worn 
on other tjqpes, but on others he is distinctly bareheaded (PI. V. 5). 
The reverse type is the goddess Laksmi as before but seated 1. 
on a wicker stool. This type, which became popular in later 
reigns, is an original deviation from the Ardochso type, and there 
is no reason to assume foreign influence, as has been done by some 
Avriters.^ It may be that a trace of the throne survives in the line 
on the right which separates the legend from the type. The coins 
may be divided into two classes : (ct) fine large coins with footstool 
without symbol on the reverse, evidently all issues of one mint, 
probably that of the capital; they all have the eastern li (T) ; 
these again may be subdivided according as the back of the throne 
is upright or sloping, a distinction accompanied by a difference 
in the portraiture of the king ; on the latter (PI. V. 5-7) also he is 
bareheaded, and on the former (PL V. 1-4) he Avears a cap : 
(b) small coins Avith sjunbol Avithout footstool (PI. V. 8),'^ eAudentlj- 
the issues of a provincial mint; they have the northern h (IT). 
The syllable si Avhich occurs on the footstool or jiedestal on class 
a has not been explained ; it may be an abbreAuation for siddham. 
Both classes have the simple legend^ Mahdrdjadliirdja-8rl- 
8amxidraguptah in place of the usual boast of conquest and claim 
to liaA^e acquired merit. The coins appear to be of the nature of 

’ Tt is reallj’^ a kind of guitar. ~j 

- 1. 27, i\i4itaA’i<Jagdliamatigandarvalalitair-vfditatridaapatigui'u-Ttimba]/l- 

Nuradfideh. ^ 

“ Vincent Smith, J.E.A.S., 1889, p. 24. 

* 'riie only others knoAvn are I.M.G., PI. XV. 5, and one recently acai£r=51~ 
Mr. ^Y. E. M. Campbell. 

PI. V. 4 seems to have only rcljtWiiraja. &c. 
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medals and mvist belong to a late period of the reign. The reading 
Sarmudraijvyptah on the inverse of two coins (PI. V. 1 and I.M.C., 
XV. 4) for the usual Sainudragupta may bo simply explained as 
follows. The inoneyer had thougbtlesslj’’ began to engrave the 
Kaca reverse legend, 8ijrv(mljocc}ictt(%, and when he got as far 
as sarv he con-ected himself by adding the u and emphasizing the 
top stroke of the v produced a passable (r)m(ii). It will be noted 
that the m on these two specimens is practicallj’’ closed like a v 
in contrast to the open ru on the other coins. The type therefore 
may have been issued soon after the Kaca type. It is possible 
that this type is connected with Samudragupta's Afevamedha 
sacrifice ; at one stage of the sacrifice a Eiijanya lute-player, 
{rujanyo vlnayUAhl) sang three gfithfis composed by himself to the 
notes of the lute descriptive of the sacrificer’s valour in battle and 
liis victories.’ It is, however, improbable that Sainudragupta 
would play this part himself, and the type had best be inteipireted ^ 
as representing the monarch at his favourite amusement, though 
the presence of the syllable 8i{ddham) in the field forms a close 
link with the Asvamedha type. 

§ 84-. Atsvaraedha Type. lYe know from the inscriptions of Ids 
successors that Sainudragupta revived the Horse-Saciifice, which 
‘ had long been in abeyance {cirotsanrtn) ’. There seems to be no 
allusion to this sacrifice in the Allahabad inscription (ef. above, § 31). 
The coins which were issued on the occasion of this sacrifice in' 
commemoration of it and as dojesina ^ for distribution amonor the 

♦ O 

Brahmans who participated, are not the rarest of this monarch’s 
issues and must have been issued in large numbers."' The Asvamedha) 

‘ Their substance should be, ayuddhj’atetyamuih saihgiiimamajaj'aditi 
(SVitapatharBrahmana, xiii. 4, -S, .5). 

j Fabulous sums are said. to have been distributed on these occasions ; cf. the 
accounts in the epics ; in the MahSbliai-ata • Asramedhapcu'can (Ixxxviii. 13) 
the sacrifice is said to have been known as the Babusuvarnaka .sacrifice from 
the quantity of gold distributed at it. 

Cf. the AnekagoliiranyaholJimnla of the inscriptions apj)lied to Sainudra- 
gupta. 
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sacrifice ’ might be performed before setting out on a campaign of 
conquest or in celebration of the acquisition of supremacy after a 
series of conquests (more usually the latter). ‘ Yerilj’^ the Asvamedha 
means royal sway - : it ■ is after roj'al sway that they strive who 
guard the hoi’se. . . . Wherefore let him who holds royal sway 
perform the. liorse-sacrifice — for verily whosoever performs the 
horse-sacrifice witliout possessing rojml sway is swept a^va3^’ ^ This 
sacrifice ‘ involved an assertion of power and a display of political 
authority such as onlj’ a monai'ch of undisputed supremacy could 
have ventured upon without courting humiliation ; and its celebra- 
tion must therefore have been an event of comparative!}’’ rare 
occurrence ’.■* On the obverse of the coin is a representation of 
the doomed horse standing to r. before a deeorated sacrificial po.st 
(yujM)', it is probably represented as bound to it (c.g. PI. V. 10), 
but this point is not clear: beneath the horse is the syllabic si, 
which is probably a contraction for siddham ; on some specimens 
(Bodleian, X.C., 1891, PI. II. 2 ; PI. XV. 3) there appears 

to lie a low pedestal below the hoi-se; this ma}’ be a brick of the 
altar, in which case the horse is I’cprcsented standing on an altar ; 
it might, on the otlier liand, be identified with the slab of gold on 
which the Hotr sat ; on the reverse is a female figure standing 1. 
holding a chowrie icCimava) on her .shoulder ; she must be identified 
as Samudragupta's chief queen (mahhZ), probably Dattadevi, who 
played an important part in the .sacrifice, as did other of the king’s 
wives. She is standing to left on rvhat on some coins appears to 
be the conventional lotus on which Laksmi stands in other types. 
It’ is clear from PI. V. 11, 13, and 14, and I.3LC., PI. XV. 3, that 
it is not a lotus, and what seems to be petals on PI. V. 9-12 is 
really a sort of chain, the exact significance of which cannot be 

' Cf. Hillebnindfc, BitiiaJlitcraiur, 'p. 1-50,76; Geldner in Hastings’s J5,’«c^i7o- 
2 >ac(h‘a of EeJiijioii ami Ethics (s. v.) Satapatha-Bmhmana, xiii. 1-5 ; Barnett, 
Anihjnities ofJinlia, pp. 169-71 ; and Eggeling’s introduction to bis translation 
{is.B.E., xlv, pp. XV ff.). 

" East mil. 

^ isat. Br., xiii. 1, 6, 3, transl. Eggeling. 

* Eggeling, cit., vol. v, p. xv. 
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A! ff-t of the <)»*'<■)» <in PI, V, l-l, nn'i j- rlui}"'- 
on n. V. in, Oil'll’ nil viiu'i'i-tniii oUjt’i'! wiiirh i-Hik*. n oonnl- 
On ihn ii.'ff. slninis nn oliji ni v. liicli Vinn-u} Sinith ii< ci )! ' • 
Its 11 stall' or stnii'Ini’iP it •n'riii*’- iiita'i' [irntialilf flavt it i' a at*, 
ns in' Imii pn'vioiisly Jilij^'ui'sli il/- il,-, Ih'-'kI I'ii ntii ai v.iOi tin- 

oiijtfcil roiiinl liy 'Sir Wnlfi'f Klliot m ar I’tirn!, tip' utn 'p ut Kti'inio- 
!>nr (.’iijiitnl, ami now in fla- Itrili' li Min> U!n, v. iiicii ii",' !i";p- -t' ll 
niij'ht lip. a statp lmll>"ril.‘ Its apjii’amm:'- i«n tiii*. p'lin sliov.'. that 
it must, he olosi’ly ronin'cti-ii with llti' •-.tPiitipp, no't v." uirtiM 
tlmri'fore suf^ppsl, tlml ll is a sar.ritiriai or cj i. iiinniaf sjp-ar. 

'2. (.k\M*KAi!t I-rA II. 

§ 85. Arclt'.r 'I'lip Avrltor isiinH of ( liuplraoujit;'. ais- hy 

far till' coiainoiipst of tlio wlioii: .■•'•rit':., ami a poii'.iih rai'i'’ niiiui.s r 
of vuvip-Up-s may 1>p ilistin^ui'ilipil, wiiipli j;;i\'ps u pIu" to On- clirs-'ino 
loiiicai arranopiaont of Oip si-rn-'i. Tlipy may i'v ilivifh <i intoiwo^ 
oreal classes acct)V>lino to tlip si-nt of Oi" o,vMp':s on fin’ n vt isf-. 
(A) Throne rcvpi'se. ami (B) I..otus ivvpmp. It is po-.*.itilp tiiat tin- 
former, on tlm majority of wliieii On- ooiiiip.s-, i,tiil liohi'- a cornii- 
copiao and tluis more closely r*-semiiip tlip Aicln r o-iin.s of t^ammira' 
jiupta, are carlinr tlinn tlie latter wiiicli always Imvi- th>' iotiiN; 
it is not iinprobalile, liowcvcr, tliat the distinction is oup of pince, 
and that tlic Tliroiio coins helono to tiip norlin'in piovinces while 
tlie latter bolonjr to the central or eastmti provincps. }so such 
marked difl'ci-cncc of fain ic, however, can he noted as exists in the 
case of the Standard coins of Samndraoupta. and. in the al.»ence 
of satisfactmy evidence from Ihuls, it is impossihlp to insist that 
these two classes in-c gcoginpliicully ilistiuct. Sucli a coin as 
PI. VI. 7 with throne revei-se and Laksmi holding lotus, a reverse 
tj'pe almost identical to that of the rave Couch type, presents 
characteristics of both classes, ami jirohal.ily forms a connecting link 
chronologically. 

' /. P. Cat., i, II. 101. 

= J.1}.A.S., 1SS9, p. 65. 

^ .'Coins of Southern Inilia, p. 2S. note 5, with illustnitiou. 
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■ The obverse type is similar to that of the Archer coins of 
Samudragupta. The king still w’^ears the Kushan dress, and the 
conservatism of the type even in its details forms a contrast to 
the other types of Candragupta 11. The reverse is as before, the 
goddess Laksmi. The Throne reverse class may be divided into 
three varieties according to the position of the bow and the name 
Gandra oji the obverse, and a fourth with a distinct reverse, as 
follows : 

a. King holds bow by top with bowstring inwards, Gandra 
between string and king (Pl. VI. 1, 2). 

/3. King holds bow by top with bowstring inwards, Gandra 
between string and bow (PI. VI, 3, 4). 

y. King holds bow bj'^ middle with string outwards, Gandra 
outside string (.PI. VI. 5, 6). 

In a, /3, and y the goddess holds a comucopiae, and traces of the 
. back of the throne survive. On var. 8, PI. VI. 7, the obverse is as 
on var. a, but the reverse is quite free from traces of the back 
of the throne, while the goddess holds a lotus in her 1. hand in 
place of a comucopiae, and has a well-defined lotus-fiower as 
a footstool. This variety is also distinguished by the use of the 
‘ eastern ’ J (h) in the legend in place of IT on the other varieties, 
and the dose resemblance of its reverse to that of the Couch type 
points to its having been struck in the capital Pataliputra. 

§ 86. Four main varieties of the Lotus reverse class may be 
distinguished according to the obverse. The obverse of var. a 
(PI. VI. 10-12) is quite distinct ; on it the king does not hold an 
arrow, but is drawing one from a quiver which stands in the place 
occupied by the altar on earlier coins ; the Hon. Mr. R. Burn, who 
first called attention to this rare variety, described the object as 
an altaiA but it may more appropriately be identified as a quiver 
full of arrows : the king holds the bow as usual by the top. On 
two of the known specimens Gandra is between the string and the 


Xum. Citron., 1910, p. 899. 
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l.low, and on the third it is outside tlie bow altliungli the striii'f 
is inward. All three have the same reverse, the goddess Lalvsnil 
seated on a lotus, holding fillet and loi'us-fiower with long stalk in 
her outstretched hands; they are coins of fine workmanship, and 
are connected in style with certain Lion-slayer coins (PL IX. 3 
and 13). 

The great majority of this class belong to the next ^variety, ^ 
(PL VI. 13-18, VII. 1-17). On the obver.se the king holds bow at 
top in 1. hand and holds arrow in r. hand as in Class I. The 
reverse design is as on the preceding t 3 'pc, l)ut the po.sition of her 
1. arm and the lotus it holds differs. Jilinor varieties ma}’ thus bo 
distinguished: on PL VI. 13-18 her 1. ai’in is held out with hand 
on a level with the shoulder, holding lotus with a veiy short stalk. 
On PL VIII, 4 and 6-17 she rc.sts 1. hand on her hip and holds 
lotus with long stalk in it ; her attitude on PL VII. 5 is similar 
to variety a. There appear to be certain difierences of fabric 
within this class ; certain coins are distinguished b}' heav}' weight 
and baser metal and connected by the presence of a cvoscont 
above the Garuda standard (PL VII. 11-13) and others b}' a wheel- 
like object, which is probably to be identifieil as the cak’ra of 
Visnu, in the same position (PI. VII. 15-17) : the presence of 
specimens of the latter in the Kalighat hoard maj' be evidence 
that they belong to the most eastern provinces of the Gupta empire. 

Var. y (PL VII. 18) has a similar reverse to the preceding 
variety, but on the obverse the king holds bow in 1. hand and 
arrow in r. ; he also differs in no longer wearing the conventional 
Kushan dress, but wears waistcloth with sash, as usual on the 
tj'^pes that show some originality. In var. S (PI. VII. 19) the king 
is standing to 1. with bow in r. hand on r., leaning his 1. arm on 
his hip while the Gai'uda standard is on 1. ; it looks at first sight 
as if the engraver had reversed the die, but the fact that the king 
does not hold an arrow, and that he is dressed as in Ami', y, shows 
that it is to be regarded as a distinct type. Both these A'arieties 
are rare ; there are two other specimens of var. y in the Indian 
Museum (Gat., i, p. 107, nos. 35, 36), Avhile the British Museum 
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specimen of var. S from the Bliarsar hoard (J.A.S.B., 1853, PI. XII. 
3) is unique. 

§ 87. Couch Type. This is the rarest of Candragupta’s coins, only- 
two specimens being known. The king is seated on a high-backed 
couch, as on the Lyrist type of Samudragupta, holding a flower 
(lotus) in uplifted r. hand, leaning 1. hand on side of couch or dais ; 
the reverse type is Laksmi seated on a throne without back, 
holding lotus in 1. hand and fillet (?) in r., exactly as on Class I, 8 
of the Archer type, with which the eastern [h) in the legends 
forms a connecting link in the obverses. The two known specimens 
(PI. VI. 8, 9) differ in many details ; both have the legend in the 
genitive, while the Indian Museum specimen has the additional 
legend rupahrtl, which seems to show that the type is similar in 
significance to the Ljndst type of Samudragupta. The reverse of 
the Indian Museum specimen has the legend on the left side, while 
■ it has the double k in vikrama, unlike the British Museum specimen. 
It is probable that this type was issued for some special purpose, 
and it may he attributed to Pataliputra. That it was issued early 
in the reign seems to be shown by the throne reverse. 

* 

§ 88. Cliattra Type. This is the type to which Vincent Smith 
lias given the name ‘ Umbrella ’ ; it seems better to retain the Indian 
term, as it has the technical meaning of a symbol of 'royal power. 
Coins of this type are rare, but a number of varieties may be 
distinguished. They may be divided into classes with different 
obverse legends. Of the first of these, with the king’s name and 
title, two specimens only are known (Dr. Hoe3'^’s PI. VIII. 1 and 
i, PI. XVI. 1) ; the second class has a legend similar to 
that of the Archer type of Samudragupta. The obverse type is 
the same on all : king standing 1. sacrificing at altar with r. hand, 
and leaning 1. hand on sword hilt; behind him a boy or dwarf 
attendant holds chattra over him; on the first class the reverse 
type is the goddess Lak.smI standing 1., holding lotus-flower and 
fillet ; the reverse type of the second class is similar, but varieties 
may be distinguished according as the goddess is : a, standing 

1 
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^/'facing (arising out of the opening iotiis-ilowcr fi'om ivhich she ivas 
born at the creation?) (PI. VIIL 2-5); /3, standing on an altar 
to 1. (PL VIII, 6) ; 7 , standing three-quarter 1. ; S, similar, but 
walking to 1. (PI. VIII. 8, 9) ; e, walking to 1,, holding lotus only 
(PI, VIII. 10), varieties y and e arc further characterir.cd liy the 
orthographic peculiarity /t'br in the reverse legend. A similar 
okverse type is also found on one variety of this empergr’s copper 
coins (see § 94), 

§ 89. Lion-slayer Type. Under this type are here -included 
all the coins on which Candragnpta II is represented in combat 
with a lion, viz. Vincent Smith’s Lion-tramjilcr, Comliatant Lion, 
and Retreating Lion types, and the recently discovered type to 
which Burn^ has given the name Lion-sla 3 'er. Vincent Smith’s 
Lion-trampler and Combatant Lion differ so little in the attitude 
of the king that, particularty as thej’’ have the same legends, 
they can hardlj’’ be considered distinct types. Three different 
obverse legends may be distinguished, and the coins havp here 
been divided into three classes according!}', while a fourth class 
is formed by Burn’s Lion-slayer type on account of the striking 
originality of its obverse, type, although it lifts the same obverse 
legend as Class I, and is closely connected b}' itfe reverse type 
with several varieties of the same class. 

The great majoi’ity of the coins fall into Class I. in wliich no 
fewer than eight varieties may be distinguished. ^ The obverse 
type represents the king standing to 1. or shooting a lion with bow 
and arrow. On varieties a-^ he wears a tu’/ban and waistclpth 
with long sashes, and in the others he a waistcloth only, 

without sashes, and is bareheaded. When Ij^ jg i-epresented standing 
to r. he holds the bow, as might be expeLj-gt]^ jn his 1. hand and 
/draws the string back with his r. ; when h>g jg to 1. he holds the 
bow in his r, hand and draws back the string bis 1. hand. It 
would appear at first sight that the latter were v^j^g to a mistake of 
the engraver of the dies ; they are, however, too laumerous for this 


^ Kwn. Citron. , 1910, p. 406. 
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explanation to be accepted ; besitles, in var. one ot the counnonest 
varieties, the king’s feet are in a position not found on any other 
variet}^ Avhile no coins of Class III are known in which the king 
is to r. It seems probable, then, that the king is deliberately 
represented as ambidextrou.s. 

§ 90. The reverse type represents a goddess seated on a lion, 
holding cornucopiae, lotus or fillet, or both : these attributes would 
tsuggest her identitication with Lak.smi, while the lion suggests 
Durgri or Anibika, whose vehicle is the lion and who is therefore 
called sihluirathd or ^liiJiavnhinl. Varieties maj' be distinguished 
according to the position and attributes of the goddess, but the 
direction of the lion is of no importance. 

Varieties a and /3, which differ only in the attitude of the king 
on the obverse, are distinguished from other varieties by the fact 
that the goddess has a cornucopiae in her 1. arm. It may be 
suggested that these belong to the northern dominions, as the 
cornucopiae would be more likely to survive there than in districts 
where it had never been a familiar object ; as these do not present 
an}' marked difference in fabric from the ‘ lotus ’ coins it may be 
that they are merely the earliest issues of the type and follow 
mere closely the reverse of the Candragupta I type of the preceding 
reign, which was soon modified. In favour of the view that these 
varieties and the corresponding Archer coins are geographically 
distinct is the fact that the cornucopiae survives into the reign 
of Kumaragupta (Lion-slayer, var. a), although in an almost un- 
intelliinble form. 

In var. y the king is to r. and the goddess is seated facmg, 
holdino- a lotus in her 1. hand and stretehino- out her r. hand 

o o 

empty : the lion is to 1. on all the coins known of this variety. 
The workmanship of these coins closely resembles that of a series 
of Archer coins (PI. VI. 17, 18), and as both were well represented 
in the Alirzapur hoard it may be that they are the issues of a 
separate mint. 

The rare var. S, Avhich is unrepresented in the British Museum 
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collection, consists of large coins of good -workmanship ; the obverse 
is similar to the preceding, but the goddess on the reverse holds 
a fillet in her r. hand in addition to the lotus in her h, and the lion 
is walking to 1. On one specimen (PI. VIII. 17) the goddess is 
looking to r. instead of facing as usual. The obverse of vai’. e 
is similar, but the revei'se is quite distinct. The goddess is seated 
astride of the lion to 1., holding a lotus in her oiitstretchqd r. hand, 
while her 1. hand rests on the lion’s haunch ; the lotus-flower 
occupies the place usually occupied by the symbol, which is absent 
on this variety'. 

On all the specimens known of var. ^ the king is to 1., and his 
attitude differs in that he is not trampling on the lion, but his r. 
foot may be clearly distinguished beside it ; the goddess on the 
reverse is facing, holding both lotus and fillet as in var. S, and her 
attitude differs slightly from that of the other varieties. PI. IX. 3 
differs from other .specimens of this variety in that the 1. hand 
on the reverse is outstretched; its fabric is quite distinct, and 
connects it with Class TI, a of the Archer tj'pe and Class IV of 
tliis type. 

In var. rj the king is standing to r. with legs together, and his 
attitude contrasts with the vigour of the preceding varieties; the 
reverse of two specimens resembles that of var. y, while that of 
the third (PI. IX. 9) is identical with PI. IX. 5 of var. 

Var. 0 probably belongs to this class, though the legend is quite 
uncertain ; the obverse difters considerably from the preceding 
v.'ii'ieties. The lion, instead of facing the king, is retreating to 
r. with head turned back while the king shoots it as he leans his 
r. foot on its back; the reverse closely resemifles that of the first 
two .specimens of the preceding variety. 

^ 01. ( iass II is at present repre-sented b}' only one coin ; the 
obver o type resembles Class T, the reverse differs from any of 
tlir. preceding class in that the head of the lion is turned back and 
tb- holds a lotus with sliort .stalk in iier uplifted hand 

wldle laT r. hfuai i- out-f r-dched eiiipty as on Class J, y. 
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Var, « of Class HI is oik* of the finest coins in the series; the 
oUvoi-se represents a lioti retreating to 1. followed by the Icing 
holding a bow in his r. hand and an arrow in 1. The reverse is 
similar in tj'pe to Class I, but difi'oi-s (in having 6V7 prefixed in 
the legend) from all the other coins of this type. The obver.se of 
var. (i is similar to that of or. while the reverse is identical with 
Class l.y.. 

Class IV is the only class of lliis type in which the king is not 
armed with a bow; here ho is rcpresonlod with a heavy .sword in 
bis r. hand, slaving a lion wliich is retreating from him in 
a defensive attitude; (he reverse is identical with PI. IX. 3 of 
Cliiss I. e.xcepf for a .slight variation in the position of the 
leg's of the goddess. 

^ 92. y/orsenjo/i Tupc. Candragnpla 11 introduced thi.s type 
to the Cnpta seides and ttsed it extensively, as did his sacce.ssor 
Knmarngujfta I, whose commonest type it i.s. Vincent Smith’ ha.s 
propo.sed to divide the coins of this ty]>e into two classes — horseman 
to r. and horseman to 1. according to the direetio)i of the rider. This 
classitication hn.s been rejected Imre as the distinction proj^osed is 
ijuite an artificial one which .separates coins of very .similar fabric 
(e. g. PI. IX. 14 and 16, X. 7 ami S). The classification here 
pro])Osed is based on the presence or nitsence of a .symljol on the 
reverse, the latter being probably a Inter class, or possihlj* the 
issues of a particular mint. 

The obverse type repre-sents the king on horseback : on most 
coins he is full}- clothed, Init on some (e. g. Pi. X. 1) he wears onl}- 
a waistclotli, the long snshes of which tly behind on almost all 
specimens : at his 1. side he wears a sword which is, of course, 
only visible on coins in which lie i.s riding to the 1. On a few 
coins he has u how in his 1. hand. The horse is fully caparisoned 
in the Indian fashion," wearing a plume-’ (ctTi'afcm or chowi'ie) on its 

‘ J.ILA.S., 1.SS9, pp. 84-7; I. M. Cut., i, pp. 107-8. 

- Cf. the repre.sonliition of lior.seincii in .eculpture. 

” CC. the ni.A.-cim]>’^C(!)naraM-hi( ap 2 >Heil to the king's horses in Sal-imlald, 
Ac) I. 8. 
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head. There is usually a crescent at the end of the legend on the 
specimens on which the king is represented as riding to r. ■ , 
The reverse design closely follows that of Samudragupta’s 
Lju'ist type. The goddess Laksmi is seated to 1., as on the coins 
of that type, on a wicker stool, holding a fillet in her outstretched 
hand, while the coi’nucopiae in her 1. arm is replaced by a lotus- 
flower with long stalk, Avhieh she holds’ in her hand jn slightly 
varying positions. That no specimens are known of this type 
in which the goddess holds a cornucopiae points to its having been 
issued probably late in the reign or in the southern provinces only. 
On the coins with sj^mbol the king is usually to 1., and on the 
others to r., but no generalization can be made. 

§ 93. Silver Goins. When Candragupta II extended his power 
to the west and overthrew the last member of the dynasty of the 
Western Ksatrapas, towards the end of the fourth century, he began 
to strike silver coins for those regions modelled on those of his 
predecessors. The conventional head which had done duty for 
centuries as a portrait of the reigning satrap continued to appear 
on Candragupta’s coins as his poi'ti'ait; the date retained its place 
behind the liead on the left, with the letter ZS {va), a contraction 
• for varse,^ althougli the ^aka era was replaced by that of the 
Guptas. Candragupta likewise retained the few^ traces of the once 
significant Greek legend " on the Ksatrapa coins ; the reverse tj’pe, 
on the other hand, is an entirel}'^ new one ; the caiiya which had 
sciwed for three centuries on the Ksatrapa coins was replaced by 
a figure of Garuda standing facing with outspread wings, wliile. 
the cluster of dots above on the right and the wavy line beneath 
were retained, as was the border of dots. Previous writers ^ have 
identifled the bird on the reverse as a peacock, but there can be 
110 doubt that it is a Garuda, tlie chax-acteristic hei’aldic emblem 


' Cf. Rapson, C.A. S; W.K., pp. cxlviii and cli. 

• Cf. ihicL, pp. cxci-cxciv. 

Vincent Smitli, J.H.A.S., ISSO, p. 120; Rapson, Indian Coins, § 91, and in 
Ilasting^s, Encyclopaedia of llcligion, s.v. Coins. 
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of the Guptas/ as a comparison with the undoubted Garuda on the 
.copper coins or tlie yarucladltvaja on the gold will show. The 
peacock appears quite naturally in allusion to Karttikeya on certain 
silver coins of Kumaragupta I, and no one can have the slightest 
hesitation in identifying it as such there. These coins, however, are 
of Central fabric, and it will be seen below (§ 104) that the Garuda 
remained ^lie reverse type on Kumaragupta’s western issues also. 
Not only was the bird of Vi.snu jilaced on the coins, but the 
legend, as on the Hoi’seman type, expresses the king’s devotion to 
that deity. Two varieties of Candragupta’s silver coins may be 
distinguished according to their legends. 

§ 94. Copper Coins. The earliest Gupta copper coins also belong 
to the reign of Candragupta II. Nine tj’pes are distinguished in 
this catalogue, but the general type is the same on all : obv. the 
Idng, rev. Garuda standing facing. 

Oil the obverse of Type I we have a bust of the king holding 
a flower in his r. hand ; rev. Garuda. The obverse of Type II 
is that of the Chattra type of the gold coinage, king at altar with 
attendant holding chattra over him. Two varieties are to be 
distinguished according as the Garuda is with or without human 
arms. Type III has on the obverse a three-quarter length figure 
of the king and reverse Garuda. Type IV has obv. a half-length 
figure of the king holding a flower in his r. hand, rev. Garuda; 
this type has a legend on the obverse in the exergue. Type Y has 
a similar obverse without legend, while the Garuda on the reverse 
is standing on an altar. Type VII has a bust or head of the king- 
on the obverse and Garuda on the reverse. On many specimens of 
this type the Garuda is distinctly holding a snake in his mouth, as 
he possibly is on some of the preceding types also. Garuda’s 
hostility to the nagas is well known, ^ and the snake represented 
here is probably the naga king. Type VIII has the obverse 

1 Of. above, §75. 

^ Cf. 1. 3 of Skandagupta's Junagadli inscription, where his representatives 
are compared to Garudas and his enemies whom they overthrow to serpents. 
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occupied by the legend Srl-Gandra-, while the reverse has the 
usual Garuda with the remainder of the king’s name -guptah. 
Type IX forms a distinct class of very small coins. Although 
these only bear the name Oandra we can have little hesitation 
in attributing them, with Vincent Smith, ^ to Candragupta II. 
The obverse is completely filled by the name Gandra surmounted 
by a crescent. The reverse bears a vase of flowers {kalakt) ; the 
flowers or leaves hang down the sides of the pot and have been 
wrongly described as streamers ^ ; similar vases are found on many 
of the seals found at Vaisali by Dr. Bloch and illustrated by him 
in Arch, Surv. of India Report, 1903-4', PI. XL-XLII. 

3. Kumara-gupta I 

§ 95. Archer Type. The coins of this type are here divided into 
seven classes according to their legends instead of as previously ® into ■ 
two according to the position of the bowstring — var. a-e correspond 
to Vincent Smith’s Class I, and y to his Class II. The 
obverse type shows little or no variation on the different varieties. 
The king is conventionally represented standing to 1., as on the 
Archer type of Candragupta II, holding a bow in his 1. hand and 
an arrow in his r. hand ; there is again a Garuda standard on 1. 
On var. a-e the bowstring is inwards, and on ^andij it is outwai’ds. 
Var. a-y have the syllable Ku beneath the king’s 1. arm, the field 
of var. 8 is empty, while var. e is connected with ^ and y by the 
name Kumara under the 1. arm. Var, e and y may have the same 
obverse legend, in which case they are to be distinguished by the 
position of the bowstring. It is probable, however, that the legend 
of the latter is the longer, but no traces of its continuation have 
survived on the loft .side of the known coins. The variations in the 
reverse type are equally trifling ; here again we have the goddess 
Laksmi seated facing on a lotus, liolding a lotus in her 1. hand 

' J.li.A.S., 1880, pp. 14.3-4. 

= Ibid., p. 143 ; /. M. Cat., i, p. 110. 

” Vincent .Smith, .J.li.A.S., 1889, pp. 95-8, &c. 
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and as a rule {i. fillet in r. On var. a, /S, and 8 the, lotus has 
a long stalk, and LaksmI’s 1. hand rests on her Icnee ; on e-77 the 
stalk is short, and is held uplifted by the goddess ; on var. /S the 
r. hand is empty, while in the unique specimen of var. y in the 
Bodleian the ffoddess holds a lotus-flower in her outstretched r. 

O 

hand, while her 1. rests on her knee as in a and /?, but is empty. 
Yar. y hag no symbol, while on var., j8 the usual symbol is replaced 
by Striking resemblance of fabric inajj- be noted between 

certain coins of this type and of the corresponding type of Candra- 
gupta II, e.g. PI. VI. 17, 18 and XII. 11, 12 ; PI. VII. 8, 9 and 
XII. 7, so that it is probable that several mints were at work. 

§ 96. Stvord^nan Type. These handsome coins have no prototype 
in the reigns of Kumaragupta’s predecessors. The attitude of the 
king on the. obverse resembles that of the Archer type, but he is 
sprinkling incense on an altar with his r. hand, while his 1. 
rests on the hilt of his sword, which hangs from his waist. He 
wears waistcloth and jewellery only, and the traces of Kushan 
influence that have survived on the Archer type are not to be found 
here. There is again a Garuda standard on the left, the pedestal 
on which it stands being clearly represented (PI. XII. 18). The 
reverse is similar to that of var. a of the Archer type. 

§ 97. Asvamedlm Type. The obverse of this type is very similar 
to that of Saraudragupta’s Asvamedha type, but the horse is stand- 
ing to 1., and is saddled ; the reverse is also similar, though much 
more rudely executed ; the queen holds a chowrie over her r. 
shoulder, and holds an uncertain object in her 1. hand — this latter 
does not appear on Samudragupta's coins. The object on 1. may- 
again be identified as a ceremonial spear (cf. § 84). 

§98. Horseiixan Type. As in the case of Gandragupta II’s Horse- 
man type, the classification into Horseman to 1. and r. has been 
abandoned here. Six difierent legends may be distinguished on 
the coins, and six varieties may thus be distinguished: the coins 
may be also divided into two main classes by their fabric ; Class I 

contains- four varieties (PI. XII. 1-10), and Class II two varieties ; 

m 
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the latter class are coins of finer workmanship with long unusually 
complete legends; although the king is to r. on var. a and to 
1. on var. (3 of Class II the two vai’icties are closel}’’ connected 
and distinguished from Class I by a strong similarity in fabric, 
by the bow in the king’s hand which appears onlj*^ in var. S of 
Class I, and by the similarity of their legends. Vai'icties a-y of 
Class I are connected by the similarity of their obverse types and 
by the evolution which may be traced through their reverse tj'pes. 
The obverse type of Class I is the king riding to r. ; on var, /3 
he does not wear the flowing sash of var. a and y. The reverse 
type offers more variety. On vai*. a the goddess Lak.smi is seated 
to 1. on a wicker stool, as on Candragupta II's Horseman tj'pe, 
holding a lotus with long stalk and leaves in her r, hand in 
front of her, and resting her 1. on her hip, possibly holding the 
stalk of a lotus. This reverse type closely resembles that of 
Archer type var, y (iVum, Ghron. 1891, PI. II. 11) and of var, /8 of 
the Lion-slayer type (PL XIV, 6-8) ; the reverse type of var. /3 is 
that of Candragupta IPs Horseman type, Laksmi seated 1. with 
. fillet in r. hand and lotus behind her in 1. ; on var. y her attitude 
is praeticallj’’ unchanged, but a peacock appears on 1., which she 
is feeding with a bunch of fruit in her r. hand; the latter is 
not distinctly represented, but is treated like one of the tails of the 
fillet on the preceding variety. Var. 8 (see Addenda, p. 155) 
presents features characteristic of both classes ; on the obverse the 
kings hold a bow as in Class II, but mth string inwards, but 
the style recalls Class I rather than II; the reverse is that 
of var. y of Class I. The obverse type of Class If is similar 
to that of Class I with the addition of a bow in the king’s 
1. hand; on var. a he-is riding to r. and on jS to 1., so that on the 
latter the sword at his 1. side is represented. The reverse of var. a is 
similar to that of Class I, var. y, but the fruit(grapes ?) is very clearly 
represented ; that of var. jS more closely resembles Class I, var. t), 
although some^ attempt is made to define the fruit; it is distin- 
guished from all other varieties, which have no symbol of any kind, 
by the presence of in the place occupied by the symbol. 
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§99. Lion-slccyer Type. The coins on whicli Kumaragupta is 
represented in combat with a lion may be divided into four varieties 
according to legend. The general type is that of Candragupta’s Lion- 
slajmr type, viz. obv. King — here always to r. — wearing waistc'loth 
and jewellery only, shooting a lion with bow held in 1., and r. hand 
drawn back holding string ; rev. Laksmi-Ambika seated facing on 
a lion which is always to r. ; minor differences may be noted in the 
different varieties. In var. a — which corresponds to Vincent 
Smith’s Lion-trampler type — the attitude of the king is very 
energetic, and he is bending slightly to shoot the lion ; the reverse 
of this variety, Laksmi seated on lion' facing, holding fillet in out- 
stretched r. hand and lotus in 1. arm, is of interest because the 
lotus in her 1. arm is treated as if it were a comucopiae, indeed it 
can only by courtesy be called a lotus ; on this variety the lion’s 
head is either to front or to r. It is probable then that this variety 
belongs to the northern dominions of Kumaragupta, where it 
succeeded Candragupta’s Lion-slayer Class I, a and (3. 

On var. yS the lion’s head is on a level with the king’s shoulders, 
so that he is standing erect ; the reverse is distinct from any of the 
others: the goddess is seated facing reclining on her 1. arm and 
holding a lotus-fiower with leaves in her outstretched arm — in .style 
it resembles Archer type, var. y. The obverse of var. y is similar 
to the preceding, while on the reverse the goddess holds a lotus in 
her uplifted 1. hand and holds fillet in outstretched r. hand as on 
Archer type, var. rj. The obverse of var. 8 is similar to that of the 
two preceding, but the king's 1. arm is held a little lower down ; 
the revei'se is the one common on Candragupta’s Lion-slayer type : 
the sroddess is seated facing: on lion and holds a lotus in her 1. hand, 
which rests on her knee, and has a fillet in her outstretched r, hand ; 
varieties iS, y, 8 correspond to Vincent Smith’s Combatant Lion type. 

§ 100. Tiger-dayer Type. The obverse of this type is similar to 
that of the preceding, but the king is to L and is shooting a tiger, 
behind which is a crescent-topped standard. The type clo-sely 
resembles Samudragupta’s Tiger type, and seems to have been 
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copied from it, as tlic reappearance of this type of standard find 
the legend show, although there seems to he no connecting link in 
the coinage of Candragnpta II. The reverse type recalls that of 
Class II of the Horseman type — the goddess Laksmi standing 1. in 
a lotus-flower feeding a peacock with a hunch of fruit in licr r. 
hand and holding the stalk of a lotus-flower which rises behind in 
her 1. hand. , 

§ 101, Peacock Type. This type is new to the series, and seems 
to have been issued in honour of Kurttikeya, one of whose names is 
Kumnra. The obverse represents the king standing 1. dressed as 
on the preeeding type, feeding a peacock from a bunch of fruit held 
in his r. hand, and the reverse the god Kfirttikeya riding his peacock 
Paravani {sikhivahano^. The peacock on the preceding coins may 
also be the emblem of Kurttikeya. Two varieties of the reverse may 
be distinguished according as the god is to 1. or facing. Previous 
writers ^ have described the reverse ns a female figure, but there is 
no reason to suppose it is, while the peacock and the spear which he 
holds in his 1. hand are well-known attributes of Kfirttikeya. 

§ 102. Pratapa Type. This is the type hitherto known as the 
‘ Two Queens ’ type. Until a satisfactoiy explanation of the type is 
given it seems better to give it the non-committal name of ‘ Pratfijm ’ 
from the reverse legend. In spite of the legend, which has been 
supposed to label the central figure, the latter can hardly be identi- 
fied as Kumaragupta as it is utterly unlike any representation 
of him, nor does it look a regal figure, nor is there any good reason 
to suppose the other figures ai'e the queens. One of them veiy 
closely resembles Minerva, and as the coin appears to be restruck 
on some foreign coin the whole may be an imitation or adaptation of 
some npmlndian type ; should a specimen with a legible inscription 
be found some light may be thrown on the type which till then 
must remain a puzzle. 


Vincent Smith, J.R.A.S., 1889, p. 105; I. M. Cat., i, p. 113. 
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§ 103. Elcphani-ridcr Tifpc. Tlii.s typo, known only from the 
unique spociincn in llic Indian Aruscuin, is, like the preceding, new to 
(lie series ; the inscription is illegible, but tUc style and weight rendei’ 
certain the attribution to Kumaragupta I. The obverse represents 
the king riding to 1. on an elephant, while an attendant seated 
behind holds a chaitra over him ; on the reverse the goddess Laksmi 
•stajids facing on a lotus, holding a lotus-flower in her 1. arm and. 
grasping stnlk of a flower that gi-ows beside her in her r. hand ; 
on r. is an uncertain object like a vase. 

§ 101. Silver Coinf^. The great variety in the silver coins of 
Ivumfiragupta I forms a striking contrast to the scarcity of his 
father's sihan- coinage, and atlbrds further proof that the latter can 
only have been struck for a brief period before the end of his reign 
and within a limited area. These coins have hitherto l)een divided 
into two main classes — Winged Peacock type and Fantail Peacock 
tyjie’ as has already been pointed out (§ 93), however, in connexion 
with Candragupta IPs silver coins, the bird on the former of these 
classes is not a peacock, but a Garuda, and an examination of the 
series shows that they may be divided into three well-defined 
classe.s. 

These coins, then, fall into two great groups according as the 
rever.se type is a Garuda or a peacock : it is well established from 
the evidence of provenance that the first of these belongs to the 
western provinces and the second to the central provinces of 
the Gupta empire (the Ganges Valley). 

An examination of the first group shows that the coins in it fall 
into three main classes, each of which may again be subdivided ; 
it can liardly be doubted that these difierences of fabric indicate 
issues of different parts of the western Gupta territorie.s, but, in the 
absence of detailed anal 3 ^ses of finds, it is impossible to allot them 
to their respective districts with absolute certainty ; their relation- 
ship to Candragupta II’s coins afibrds some clue to their chrono- 
logical and geographical antingement. 


^ Vincent Smith, J.R.A.S., 1889, pp. 123 ft'., &c. 
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§ 105. Class I. This class consists of the coins which from their 
similarity to Candragupta I’s silver coinage must be its immediate 
successors. The bust on the obverse still bears a striking resem- 
blance to that on the coins of the later Western Ksatrapas, while 
traces of varse and corrupt Greek letters still survive ; the reverse 
type is a well-executed Garuda, readily recognizable as such, as on 
Candragupta’s coins, and above it are the seven pell/its ^ which 
appear on these and above the eaitya on their Ksatrapa prototypes. 
The legend is the Paramahhdgavata legend of Candragupta II’s 
coins. As very similar coins were struck by Skandagupta it is 
clear that this class is the issue of one particular district in Western 
India, most probably Surastra, where Candragupta II’s silver coins 
must have been struck. Three varieties of this class may be 
distinguished : var. a consists of coins of large thin fabric most 
closely resembling the coins of Candragupta II, which are probably 
the earliest issues ; var. /3 consists of coins of slightly thicker fabric 
and is characterized by the use of the rounded forms of the letters 
U" and 0 in the inscription, which on the whole is in a more 
cursive character than usual — this epigraphical feature is probably 
evidence that these are the issues of some local mint ; var. y is 
similar in fabric to var. /3, but the epigraphy is that of var. a ; the 
Garuda on the reverse is treated in a slightly diflerent fashion on 
each variety, and the development to the form on Class II may be 
traced through, Class I. 

§ 106. Class II. The coins forming Class II are somewhat smaller 
and thicker ; they bear no trace of Greek letters on the obverse, while 
the bust is very rudely executed and does not bear the striking 
resemblance to the K.satrapa bust which is a feature of Class I. 
Tlie Garuda is very rudely represented and the cluster of pellets no 
longer appears ; the inscription is in the square-headed alphabet. 
’I’liis class probably belongs to some district in Western India where 
the coins of the Western Ksatrapas had not been familiar for 


’ Originally a star ; on llic clegnidation cf. Rapson, C.A. M'.K., §§ 92, 
141. &c. 
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centuries. Two varieties inaj? be distinguished, var. a which has 
the legend of Class I, and var. /? which begins Bhdgavata only, 

§ 107. Glass III. In Class III the bust on the obverse is more 
carefully treated, and there is usually a legend in corrupt Greek 
letters ; the Garuda on the reverse is again very crudely treated ; 
it is all neck with practically no bodj?-, but the wings are rather 
more intelligently treated than in Class II. The coins of Class III 
are all of small thick fabric ; as this fabric resembles that of the 
coins of the Traikutaka dynasty it may be suggested that Class III 
were struck in Southern Gujarat. 

Two varieties ma 3 ’’ be distinguished according as the king has 
the full title mahdrdjaclhirdja (var. a) or the shorter rdjdclliirdja, 
(var. )S). Vincent Smith ^ has suggested that the latter are the 
earlier issues and maj'’ have been struck in the lifetime of Candra- 
gupta II, but, as has been shown, they must be later than the 
earliest issues of Class I, which bear the full title. 

§ 108. Glass IV. Not only was the coinage of silver in the west 
considerably extended in the reign of Kujnaragupta I, but he also 
introduced a silver coinage for the first time to the central provinces 
of the Gupta dominions. This class (IV) displays considerable 
originality of type ; it consists, like Class I, of large thin coins ; the 
bust on the obverse, although still bearing a superficial resemblance 
to the Ksatrapa prototj^pe, shows great originality of treatment 
and is probablj'- an attempt at portraiture. The meaningless Greek 
letters, which tradition still retained on the western issues, now 
disappear and their place is taken by a date in Brahmi characters 
in front of the bust. On the reverse the degraded representation 
of Garuda is discarded in favour of a peacock standing facing with 
wings and tail outspread; this peacock appears in allusion to 
Karttikejm, one of ivhose names is Kumara, to whom Kumaragupta 
seems to have been as devoted as his father was to Visnu ; it is to 
be identified with his vehicle Paravani. The VaLsnava legend also 
is discarded in favour of the metrical boast of victory also found 


' J.R.A.S., p. 12.5. 
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on varieties of the gold Archer and Horseman tj^pes ; tlie legend is 
carefully executed with vowel marks, which are never represented 
on the western issues. These coins have been found in Saharanpur 
and Buriya, and are commonty obtained in Benares, Ayodbya, 
^lathura.^ 

§ 109. Trident (?) Type. In the Journal of the Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. vii (1862), p. 10, PI. 1. 11, Mr. Justice 
Hewton published a silver coin of Kumaragupta I with reverse 
type, a trident. This type is quite unknown otherwise. There 
is no reason to doubt the accuracy of Newton’s reading of the 
inscription, so that the coin cannot have been one of those ascribed 
to the kings of Valabhl ; the trident as depicted in the drawing is 
a much more elaborate one than that on the latter coins. When it 
is remembered how common the various types of Kumaragupta’s 
.silver coinage are it is remarkable that only one specimen, of this 
should have survived. We are inclined to believe that the type 
does not exist; the reverse type of this specimen was probably a 
Gai-uda bird which in Classes II, III does bear some resemblance to 
a trident, a resemblance which w'as probably considerably accentuated 
by tlie draughtsman who drew the figure for Newton’s plate. 

T 

§ 110. Glass V. The existence of a large series of silver-plated 
coins of Kxamaragupta I with a copper core offers an interesting 
problem which has been fully discussed by Vincent Smith, ^ whose 
conclusion (p. 142), tliat they ‘are a debased issue of tlie silver 
coinage probably stnick during a period of financial pressure ’, seems 
to ns tlie only satisfactory explanation of these pieces. While plated 
coins of other nilers and issues'' are known, tlicy are comparatively 
rare and may bo ancient fox-geries, though sometimes their good 
workmanship .suggests that, as was the Roman custom, thej' may 


' Vircont .Smith in J.li.A.S., 1889, p. 127, quoting Cunningham. 

’ 18ft;:. pp. 137 ff. 

Cf. thr- Arch.nr coinx of Candnigupta II mentioned by Vincent Smith, 
J.n.A.S., IP-, 5. )). 1.}-1, luul anotlier in Mr. J. Stephens Blachctt's collection ; 
the '-iiver coin of luimar.igupta I in thi- catalogue, no. 402. 
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have bot'n issuod I>3* tlic mini autlioritios to pa}* expenses. Tlicse 
coins liave only boon found — aUhough in large numbers — around 
the site of the ancicni Valabhl. and their issue was presumably 
limited to this district. A distinction has been made between a bona 
tide co[iper coinage of this type and a similar silver-plated coinage; 
we believe, however, that all the coins were originally silver- 
plate<l~ perhaps merely washed with silver — and intended to pa.ss 
as silver, in spite of tljo numbers that now bear no trace of .silver.^ 

^ 111. Copper Coin^. The only copper coin that can with absolute 
certainty be ascril>od to Ktimaragitjda I is in the Bodleian Library 
(Abtu/. Chroii., 1801. PI. II. la), and is <lescribed on p. 113 (Type I) 
of this catalogue; on the obver.se the king is standing 1. apparently 
throwing incense on an altar ; the reverse is that of Candragupta II’s 
copjier coins — Garuda standing facing with outspread wings with 
tho legend Kv mavainipinh below. 

The two coins in the Indian Museum and in St. Petersburg, here 
ascribed to Kuniaragxipta I (p. 113, Type II, PI. XVIII. 25, 26), 
have previously - been attributed to Kumaragupta II. The obvei-se 
type is not a Garuda, as ^'incent Smith {loc. cii.) suggests, but an altar 
such as is found on one type of Skandagupta’s silver coin.s, while 
tho object on which the goddo.ss on the reverse is seated is a lion 
rather than a couch. Though these coins are of ruder workman- 
ship than Type 1 they can haixlly be ns late as Kumaragupta II, 
particularly as copper coins do not seem to exist of intermediate 
reigns. The cornucopiae or lotus treated like a cornucopiae (as in 
Lion-slayer tyj)e, var. a) can linrdly be Jiiuch later than Kumara- 
gupta I, to whose reign we prefer to ascribe these coins : they are 
probably northern issues. If the third known specimen “ was 
actually found with the Huna coins with which it is published, 
it may Vie that these are not Gupta coins, but Huna ; cf. the 
contraction iS'rl To on coins of Toramana. 


’ Cf. file Roman coins of the .second half of the third century a.d. 
= 7. .17. Cut., p. 120. no. 3, PI. XYII. 9. 

J.C.A.S.. 1907, p. 9G. 

n 
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4. Seanda-GUpta. 

§ 112. The gold coins of this reign do not present the variety 
of types found in the preceding reigns. Only two, or prohahly 
three, types are found in the gold coinage, and of these only one 
can he called common, and that in comparison with other coins 
of the reign rather than with coins of preceding reigns. 

Archer Type. The majority of the gold coins of “"this reign 
belong to this type ; it does not differ from the Archer Type of the 
preceding reign. The king is represented, as usual, standing to left 
holding a how in his 1. hand and arrow in r., while a garudadhvaja 
stands on his right ; the reverse type has likewise become quite 
conventional, and represents the goddess Laksmi seated facing on 
a lotus, holding a fillet in her outstretched hand and a lotus fiower 
in her 1. hand, which rests on her knee ; no deviations are found 
from this type, which was to remain stereotyped till the end of the 
dynasty. It may be noted that the traditional dress of Kushan 
style is still worn by the king on the obverse, although it has 
been long abandoned on other types. The Archer coins of Skanda- 
gupta may, however, be divided into two very distinct classes, 
distinguished by weight, obverse and reverse legends. The coins 
of this type, struck on a standard of about 132 grains, are, perhaps, 
the earlier, as they are luost closely connected in weight with 
Kumaragupta’s gold coins ; the second class consists of coins struck 
on a standard of 144-6 grains of baser metal; these probably 
belong to a later period of the reign, but as a few coins of pure 
metal are known of the later reigns, and as the majority of the 
coins of these reigns are of this baser metal and came from the 
Kalighat hoard, it is most probable that the latter class belong 
to the most eastern Gupta dominions. Class I is further distin- 
guished by obverse legend from Class II, and while the former 
has the I’everse legend iSrl-Skandagiqitah, the latter bears his title 
Kramddiiyah. 

§ 113. King and Lahsmi Type. Skandagupta’s second type is 
of more interest than his Archer type, with Class I of which 
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it is closelj’^ connected. A superficial resemblance to the Candra- 
gupta I type of Sainudragupta.has caused it to be given the name 
‘ King and Queen ’ type.^ The king is represented standing on 1. 
to ,r. holding his bow by the middle at his left knee, while his 
right hand rests on his side and holds an arrow ; he wears waist- 
cloth and jcAyelleiy only, as has long been usual on types in which 
tradition does not retain the Kushan dress, as it does in the Archer 
type of this reign, nor is he nimbate ; in front of him is a Garuda 
standard. On the right stands a female figure, who has hitherto 
been identified as Skandagupta’s queen, but an examination of the 
specimens now available of this type shows that she holds a lotus 
flower in her 1. hand which groAvs up behind her ; in her r. hand she 
holds an uncertain object, Avhieh ma}* best be compared with the 
degraded form of the fillet held by Laksmi in Class I, var. /3 of 
Kumaragupta’s Horseman type. We need have no hesitation, then, 
in identifying the lady as the goddess Laksmi, as lier attributes 
shoAA^ She closel}’- resembles the representation on the reverse 
of certain of Candragupta II ’s Chattra type, e, g. PI. VIII. 7. 
We know no reason why Skandagupta’s queen should appear on his 
coinage ; the chief queen naturally appears on the A^vamedha 
types of preceding reigns on account of the prominent part she 
played in the sacrifice, and is readily recognizable as such on these 
types by the regal chowrie, while Skandagupta’s companion holds 
the lotus, the emblem of Laksmi. Kumaradevi is likewise readily 
recognizable as a mortal on the coins issued by her son in memory 
of her marriage. ' The inscriptions of Skandagupta repeatedly 
emphasizes the fact that he had been particularly favoured by the 
goddess of fortune, e. g. in 1. 5 of his Junagadh inscription, Laksmi 
is said to have ‘ selected him for a husband, discarding aU other 
sons of kings ’. Such ideas are, of course, common to Indian 
panegyrics, but it cannot be doubted that Skandagupta attributed 
his restoration of the broken fortunes of his djmasty to the direct 
intervention of Laksmi, and that the type is an allusion to this. 

1 Yincenfc Smith, J.R.A.S., 1889, p. 110; J.A.S.B., 1894, p. 169; J. ill. Cat., i, 
p. 117. 
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The reverse type is tlie conventional seated Laksmi, and calls for 
no remark. This type has the same obverse and reverse legends 
as Class I of the Archer type, and is furtlier known only of the 
same standard, which perhaps strengthens the suggestion that 
Class II belongs to a different area of Skandagupta’s dominions. 

§ 114. JSoraeman Type. The unique coin of the Horseman 
type in the Bodleian collection which has hitherto been ascribed 
to Candragupta II ^ cannot, as its weight (140*5 grains) shows, 
belong to so earl}'^ a reign ; in style it closely resembles tlie 
Horseman coins of Kumaragupta I, blit its weight suggests attribu- 
tion to Skandagupta ; the reverse legend ICrainajitah (cf. Kramfi- 
dityah) also suggests Skandagupta. 

§ 115. Silver Goins. A detailed knowledge of the find-spots and 
contents of hoards containing Skandagupta’s silver coins would be 
of considerable value in determining the limits of his empire at 
difierent periods of his reign ; as such information is not available 
it is only possible vaguely to indicate what tlie evidence of the 
coins suggests. The silver coins of his reign, like that of the 
preceding, fall naturally into two great classes, all of which have 
the king’s bust on the obverse, issued in tlie western and central 
provinces of the empire respectfully. The former class, although 
not so extensive as in the preceding reign, presents three diftbrent 
reverse types ; viz. Garucla, bull (Nandi), and altar. 

§ 116. The first class of these with tlie Garuda reverse, usual in 
the preceding reigns, consists of large flat coins corresponding 
exactly in fabric to Candragupta II ’s silver coins and Class I, 
var. a of Kuniaragupta I. Tlie scarcity of coins of tliis type, in 
comparison with the preceding reign, is evidence that Skandagupta 
did not retain the territories to wliich they belong throughout his 
reign, while the absence of the varieties of fabric, which charac- 
terize Kumaragnpta’s Garuda reverse issues, suggests that some at 


' J.n.A.S., 188f), p. 8G; Kum. Chron., 1891, p. G2, PI. II. C. 
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le.-i'it. of ilui disti’icis to wliicli Mic5?o belong' wcPe never held bj' 
Sk;uid:i^u])ta, or at least that he did not hold them long enough 
to strike coins there; this <|uestion is complicated, hov'over, by 
tin? existence of types unrepresented in the preceding reign, and 
the ('vidence from fabric or provenance is not sufficient to enable 
us to judge how far these supplant varieties of Kumfiragupta's 
Garuda type, which are not otherwise represented. When we 
remember how conservative Indian coin-t 3 '])es are, it maj’’ fairly 

ju'tisumcd ihat the absence of varieties of fabric re 2 )resented in 
I hi' prec('ding reign is evidence that Skandagupta did not hold 
till' lands in which thev were struck. 

^117. Bull Tupc. 'J'he first new type consists of a small series 
of coins of very basi' metal having the usual biist on the oljverse, 
but without traces of the Greek legend ; the reverse tj,"j)e is a bull, 
presumably Siva’s bull Nandi, couchant to r. It has been suggested 
that these coins are to be attributed to Valabhl because the bull is 
the badge of the later senapatis of Valabhl; although this is not 
conclusive evidence in itself it seems to be con-oborated bj’ evidence 
of provenance. 1’hroe of the six .specimens in the British illuseum 
wer(! presented Iw the Watson !SIuseum, Bajkot, and were pre- 
sumably found in Kathiawar, wliile the type seems to be imitated 
by Ki'snaifija, whose coins come from the Nasik district. We have, 
therefore, sufficient evidence to assume that this type belongs to 
the lands around the Gulf of C.-imbay. The rude treatment of the 
bust on the obverse recalls that of Class V of Kumaragupta I, 
which also belongs to Kathiawar. 

^118. Altar Type. The commonest silver coins of Skandagupta 
also belong to a new type: they are mis-shapen coins of rude 
fabric, bearing the usual western bust with traces of a degiuded 
Greek insciiption on the obverse and an altar on the reverse ; the 
altar ^ seems to be represented with a fire burning on it. This 
extensive series may be divided into three classes according as they 


’ It is impossible to say that it is not a receptacle for tbe iitlsi plant. 
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bear the title Vikramdditya (Class I), Kramdditya (Glass II), or 
no aditya title (Class III). Class II may be divided into three 
varieties by fabric : var. a of tliis class is of neater workmansliip 
than tlie other coins of this type; var. ^ resembles Class I in 
■fabric, and contains the majority of the specimens of this type, 
while var. y is of much ruder fabric than the others and has 
fragmentary legends. . 

§119. Centred Provinces. Skandagupta continued unaltered 
the silver coinage instituted in the home territories by his father ; 
tlie legend is similar to that of Kumaragupta’s coins, and the coins 
may be divided into two classes, according to two varieties of the 
legend, while two varieties of fabric may be noted in the second 
class ; the same difference in the busts of the western and central 
coinages may again be noted in this reign. 

5. Pdragupta. 

§ 120. We are now able to attribute coins to Puragupta w;ith 
certainty ; they are all of the Archer type, and closely resemble in 
style Skandagupta’s, heavier issues. The specimen illustrated on 
PI. XXI. 24 has been in the British Museum since 1893 as a coin 
of Candragupta II, an attribution based on the reverse lege^ ' 
>^rl-Vikrccmah ■, the second specimen (PI. XXI. 25) was 
acquired. The weights of- these specimens (142-7 and 141-/' , 
respectively) rendered their attribution to Candragur' 
probable, and the evidence of style suggested SkenAya cannot be 
question whether these coins ^ and a tliird in Mr. be not unnatural 
were to be attributed to Skandagupta or, as fisnugupta, but the 
Puragupta was settled when we found in P/se type in style and 
a similar coin with the reverse legend ^Vhem closely with the 
name P^ira beneath the 1. arm (Pi. XXI. discoveries before we 
therefore be divided into two varieties acco connexion, if any, with, 
name or not. Like Skandagupta’s heaAuehe name which has been 
isolated letters between tlie king’s feet. 's not connected with the 

' L M. Cal., i, p. 107, nos. 33 and 34, must now al^ ^ 

ily yagu, and that, it 
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(i. Pl;AKAS.\I)l rVA. 

■J ll’l. I'hv (mh'i!'' of J'lvtlcAvnJjtyn jiro n!iii;ir)c(i?i|t' in Hi.'U (Iiey 
n lifw fyj'!>; tlif JIot>i'ni;ni (ypc »ii'l tli'- Lion-slayoi- )m<I 
Very jH.piil.Mi- in tlio r<-ions of Cnn<lrai(upia II and 
Kinnaiviy^ipt-’! J. laii w<' liavo f.ir flic ill'll tiinc a coinliination 
of iio lyr-i ''. Pr;d;aKiditya, a-i In- iiiiist 1".- c/illcd (ill Ids proper 

nann- i-- Jcno-,vn. is n*pri-'-<'nt**d .‘••'aiod on liorselmck to r. eltvu’ino 
^vj^ll lii-' .-'Word a Hi.n wliich i-^ !-prin;,dni,'' a( liini ; around Ids body 
baiiLj'S a b:ov, v, bib- (In.-ro is ,-i (Janida .s(.-i)idar«1 bi-ldnd the liorstfs 
In-.-id. 'I'ltis sf.tndard is as a rule vt-jy rudely n-presentcsl ; it is 
reco;^d:v’d«le on PI. XXII. l-tJ, while on PI. XXII. 5 i( is vcpiv- 
s''nt\-’i by t!ir<-e pellets, 'riu- ivverse (ypt- is the now usind Jjjiksnd 
s>-;(ted fjicinj.: <-in a lotus, holding ;i HlKd in her r. hand .-ind a lotus 
in her 1. h.-md which n-sts on In-r knee, 'rite .syiabul ^ which i.s 
found <ui all tin- known .specijnens is not fonini on other coins of 
tin.' .scries. 'J'he .sty].- of the obversi- atfoi-ds litth; cine to the date, 
as We have not bin" with whicli to compare it ; that of the rever.se. 
however, notably (be w.-iy in wliicl) the two leys of tlie yodde.ss 
are run t^yetber to form a .sinyle boi-i/;ontal j)illow-like object, i.s. 
^ .'^^cojuparisfiii with tlie coin.s of Xarasindiayiij)ta .sbow.s, clmrae- 
'•mpt‘ 1’'“’'**''^ aleait (he end of (he hltii century, to which 

thn.t' f„iof the Ilimr.sar hoanl suyyests the as,siynation of these 
.-,.(• 1 ) in F<?> Visuuguj)ta as the J in 

<-oius but dnly'igyest. It is remnrk.'ible that no coins should 
represented, tbeka-s'aditya of (he Archer type, which i.s the only 
loin'- }e"-end ; it is'-m of (Id.s and later periods ; wlien .specimen.s 
the coins of .‘^a.'t.'ihi’, wu .shall he able to know hi.s proper name, 
coin no. r>12 (Pb 1 
the types are practi 

tlie godde.ss holds a .iiAc:ri-TA AKi) nis SuccE.ssons. 

lier k shonklci . of .Skandagupta and Puragupta 

the careful execution tlio.se of Pralcn.'^aditya, of the Archer 
coin of .Sa.'ttinka. through Samudragupta’s Archer 
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and Standard types to the coins of ICaniska and Kadphises. The 
king is represented standing to 1. holding a bow in his 1. hand and 
an arrow in his r,, with a Gamcla standard on 1. ; the reverse is 
the usual Laksini seated facing, holding a fillet and lotus. Two 
varieties may he distinguished in the coins of Narasimhagupta 
and Kumaragupta II; a small Class I of good gold with traces 
of a marginal legend and of a style fairly good for the period, and 
a Class II of very rude workmanship and base metal, some of 
which seem never to have had a mai’ginal legend ; cf. PI. XXII. 7 
and 8 with 10-12, and 13-14 with 16. These two classes are 
probablj’’ the issues of different districts, and the fact that the 
majority of the latter came from the Kfilighat hoard suggests that 
they belong to the lower Ganges valley. The coins of Visnugupta 
seem to be known of Class H only ; their, attribution has already 
been discussed in § 67. As to the coins of Canclragupta III we 
have nothing to add to what has been said in § 60 ; we would 
only point out that a comparison of PI. XXIII. 6-8 with 1-6 Avill 
show that they cannot be later than the coins of Kumaragupta II, 
and that this is clear evidence of a line contemporary to that from 
the Bhitari seal ; the coin of Ghatotkacagupta has already been 
discussed in § 61 ; its style, notably the treatment of the legs of 
the goddess on the reverse, suggests that it is contemporary with 

Kumaragupta II (cf. PI. XXIV. 3 with PI. XXII. 13 or 14). 

{ 

,§ 1’.23. The base gold coins which bear the name Jaya cannot be 
earlier than the end of the sixth centuiy ; it woxild be not unnatural 
to assume that Jaya(gupta) -was the successor of Visnugupta, but the 
coins are clearly much later in date ; the reverse type in style and 
subject, the abhiseJea of LaksmI, connects them closely with the 
coins of ^a^ahka, but we must await further discoveries before we 
, know the relations of these two and their connexion, if any, with 
the later Guptas. The copper coin Avith the name which has been 
usually read (Ja)yagu(pta) (PI. XXIV. 4) is not connected with the 
preceding, as it has a much earlier form of yet, (CU and ■ 41 ); it is 
very possible that the legend really is only yagu, and that it 
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much over half that of the others, but this .scoiiis to be amply 
compensated bj’’ the purity of the metal; the weight and the 
border of large dots connect it witli tlio coins discussed below 
(§ 127), and it is evidently to be attributed to tlie nortli-eastcrn 
part of 6a4rihka’s dominions. 

§ 126. We should like to be able to attribute to f^n.'^ahka the 
Indian Museum coin found at Jessoro^ with one of his coins, 
illustrated here in PI. XXIV. 6, but it is impo.ssible to do so with 
certainty in the present state of our knowledge. The tj'pe is quite 
a new one, though a familiar scene in sculpture ; the king is repre- 
sented seated on a couch, attended by two queens or female 
attendants (rdjaMa). The reverse likewise is new ; the goddess 
Laksmi is standing to 1. in a lotus plant surrounded bj’’ the dowel’s 
which .spring up from it ; in front of her is a hamm. The coin on 
PI. XXIV. 4, also in the Indian Museum, likewise bears the name 
Narendraditya, but a comparison of the rovci’se type with that of 
PL XXIV. 1 suggests that it must be earlier than .^'a.4aiika. It is 
very probable, then, that we have to identify two Narendradityas, 
Another ruler who is to be connected with ^a^fiuka, Jayagupta, 
and the Narendraditya of PI. XXIV. 6, is the Dharmathtya of 
the Faridpur inscriptions. No coins are knoum of him, but the 
provenance of his inscriptions, the epigraphy of which (notably cU 
for ^a^ahka’s £J) places him somewhat earlier than l§a^ahka, Hke 
that of the rdjaUld coin of Narendraditya, .shows that lie is to be 
located in the territory known to have been ruled by J^asahka." 


Late Imitations of Gupta Coins. 

§ 127. There is no reason to doubt that the three barbarous 
pieces illustrated in PI. XXIV. 17-19 are ancient coins. The 

‘ J.A.S.B., 1852, PI. XII. 11. • 

“ Pargiter, in his discussion of these grants in LA., 1910, pp. 193 ff., seems 
(p. 208) to accept Hoernle’s identification of Dhanniiditya with Ya^odharman 
{J.E.A.S., 1909, p. 136, note 1). We cannot accept this ; we have no reason to 
believe that Ta^odhannan’s sway stretche'd so far to the east, nor do we know 
that he bore the title Dharmiiditya. 
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oln'erses are copicl from the usual Gupta Archer typo, hut the 

staiulani has a horse's licad instead of Gnruda; there is a horse 

behind the kinii on one variety, vhicli also has an inscription 
» 

iSrt, The reverse t 3 'pe is a jjoddess standinif to r. ; she appears 
to wear a robe that ihnvs behind her. but this may be an 
oxaeffjeration of the fillet held bv the seated LalcsmI; in front 
of her is „vhat looks like a lef^end, but can onlj* be a barbarous 
cop 3 - of the Gupta Icgcmd. Tliere seems to be no exact prototype 
for this reverse in the Gupta coinage. 'J'hosc coins arc connected 
bv weiHit and bv the border of larw dots vith the coin of 
Sasanka illustrated on PI. XXIV. 2, and must, be dated about the 
middle of the seventh centurv A. P. One of these pieces is illus- 
irated by Wilson, Ariuna Aiitifjna, PI. XVIII. 20; another is 
illustrated in the J.A.SJl, 1852, PI. XII. 10, p. <101, and was found 
at I\IuJiammadpur. in Jessore, with the coins of X'arendradit^’a 
and b'ai^ralka alroadj* mentioned (§ 12G). Two specimens were 
reeontl\' published ly H. E. Stapleton in thet/'.A,»V.7I.,1910, pp. 142-3, 
PI. XXII. 1 and 2, one of each variety; of these one was found 
near the Pil-Iihana about a mile from Dacca, and the .second came 
from Kotwribpaifi. Three .similar coins were afterwards procured 
in Kotwalipam, one of which is believed to have been found with 
a coin of Skandao;upta.' We have, therefore, considerable evidence 
that these arc actual coins which circulated in Eastern Bengal, 
probabl}^ about the seventh ccntuiy A. i>. 


IV. LEGENDS. 

1. SAMUDRAOrPTA. 

§ 128. The gi'cat majoritj' of the obverse legends of the coins 
of the Guptas have not been hitherto .satisfactorily explained. As 
a rule each specimen onl}^ contains a few V’ords of the legend, and 


* Stapleton, he. cii., p. 143, note 1. 
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it is rare to find legible vowel marks ; while a number of legends 
must await dcciphcnncnt until further specimens arc available, the 
majority can now bo read with certainty. The most important 
aid to their interpretation is the recognition of the fact that, like 
the distichs on many of the coijis of the Mughal emperors, the 
legends on the Gupta coins arc metrical. Wc arc tints enabled 
to restore lost vowels with certainty and to supply missing 
elements from the analogy of similar legends on other coins. 
Various metres are emplo^'cd, the most common being the Upagiti 
variety of the Aryn. When the metrical nature of the legends is 
recognized, it is clear that the ah^aruH which occur 

in almost every legend, must be read divenh jayaii and not, us 
hitherto, devo jayaii ] is actuall}' found on a coin of Samudra- 
gupta (PI. I. 14), and on cex-tai)» silver coins of luimuragupta I 
(PI. XIII. 9 and 13) of his Central issues, and on the majority of 
the latter the Z can be clearly read. The substance of the legends 
is therefore 'The king having conquered the earth, conquens or 
attains to heaven (by sacrifice, &c.) and they express the well- 
known Indian idea that by the merit acquired by sacrifice one 
may become equal to the gods or become an Indra and attain to 
heaven.’- The means by which heaven is attained ai'c sometimes 
specifically expressed bj^ such phrases as karmahhir nttamaih, or 
mcaritaih. 


§ 129. Etarndard Type. The full obverse legend is 

Samarakdavitatavijayo jitaripur ojito divam jayaii. 

‘ The unconquered one, whose victories extend over a century of 
battles, having conquered his enemies, wins heaven.’ 

The metre is Upagiti ; the reading jitaripuro jito devo suggested 


' Cf. Satapatha-BrahmCma (transl. Eggeling', I, 6, 1, 10-20, where the -world 
of heaven is said to he the reward of the sacrificer, ihkJ., I, 9, 1, 16 ; II, 6, 4, 8 ; 
X II 5, 7, 8, &c., &c. 
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by Eaj)Son^ and adopted by Vincent Smith,” is therefore to be 
rejected on metrical grounds in favour of the above. 

.§ 130. Archer Type. Thei’e are two distinct obverse legends on 
the coins of this type. That on var. a is 

Apoxitiratho vijitya hsitim sucaritair clivam jayati. 

‘ Having conquered the earth, the invincible one wins heaven by 
good deeds.’ 

Siicaritaih pi'obably, like the karmabhir uttannair of the Kaca 
type, refers to sacrifices; as this type appears earlier than the 
Asvamedha t 3 '’pe and shows distinct varieties of fabric, it is difficult 
to refer sucaritaik to the Asvamedha sacrifice. 

Var, /3 has a slightly difterent legend. It begins similarly with 
Apratiratho vijitya keiti ; the next two characters on PI. IV. 6 are 
clearly ma va ; the first character on the left is probably A, and 

there is space for two or three more akeuras before the 

n ■ , 

the last of which must be Z. Avanipatir has been suggested 
(p, 7) as the word requii-ed to complete an Upagiti line, but this 
is no longer correct. 

A coin recently acquired bj- Mr. W. E. M. Campbell, IX'.S., 
clearl}* shows that thei'e are only two aksaras before the Z, of 
which the first is distinctlj- ^ «.(-) as suggested : the next is clearly 
FJ ({<) : the word therefore is avaniio, a sjmonym of avanrpatik, 
and the legend should be 

Apratiratho vijitya ksitim avanlio divarh jayoM. 

' The in\'incible one, having conquered the earth, wins heaven, 
(being already!-) the lord of earth.’ 

The epithet apratiratkah, ‘matchless, unrivalled, invincible’, 
which is also found on the reverse, was a favourite one with 
Samudragupta ; it occurs in the Allahabad inscription, while the 
sjniouj'mous ajyrativaryavTryah is found in the Eran inscription. 


^ JNlfwi. Chmi., 1S91, p. 60. 


- J.R.A.S., 1S9.3, p. 101. 
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§ 131. Battle-axe Type. The legend' of this type differs from 
those of the preceding in metre and in being simply a boast of 
■victory without any allusion to the attainment of heaven. The 
complete legend, which is not found on any single coin, is 
Krtantaparasur jayaty-ajita')'djayetd{:=d + a)jitah. 

‘ Wielding the axe of Krtanta, the unconquered conqueror of 
unconquered kings, is victorious.’ ' 

The metre is Prthvi. Krtdntaparamh, which is’ also found on 
the reverse, is another epithet regularly applied to Samudragupta 
in the inscriptions of his successors, though not found in his own ; 
in his Allahabad inscription, however, as in those of his successors 
also, he is described as equal to Antaka, which is a synonymous 
name of Yama, the god of Death. 

§ 132. ifaco. Typ>e. The similarity of the obverse legend to 
that of the Archer type forms one of the strongest proofs of the 
dentity of Kaca with Samudragupta. The ‘highest works’ are 
sacrifices, and may be referred to the Asvamedha sacrifice with 
more probability than the sxicariidni of the Archer type. The 
full legend is 

lidco gam avajitya divanh karmabhir uttamair jayati, 

‘ Kaca having conquered the earth, wins heaven by the highest 
works.’ 

The metre is again Upagiti, though somewhat halting ; the true 
form of the name is therefore Kaca, and the form Kaca which 
is found in tb^’-field on some coins is simply an engraver’s error. 
The £ of 'Ttivam, which metre and sense require, is visible on 
PI. II. 9 and 11, but no specimen gives the S. The reverse legend 
Sarvardjocchettd, ‘ exterminator of all the rajas,’ is regularly applied 
to Samudragupta, and to him alone, in the inscriptions of his 
successors; it is not found in the extant portions of either of 
his two known inscriptions, but similar expressions are found 
in them.^ 


' e. g. Allababad inscription, 11. 21-2. 
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§ 133. Aivamcdha Type, The obverse legend is one of the most 
difliciilt to rend as onlj'- fragments of it have survived; there seem 
to be two varieties of it. It certainly begins Ta,jddliiraja\]i\ 
prtli (?)r('r), the next two aJcsaras are jirobably X£S, and the third is 

These three may be read 'lymvitvd to complete an Indravajra line ; 
Divam jayatyapr is distinct as the beginning of the Upendravajra 
lino which we would expect to make an Upajati couplet ; the 
i-emaiuder is not to be road on an 3 ’’ known specimen, but it may 
be suggested that the last word is apyrativaryavlryah, a knoum 
epithet of Samudragupta. We thus get 

Rdjddhi rajah jyythivlm avitvd 
Divam jayaty-aprativdyi'yavlryah. 

‘ The king of kings, of irresistible prowess, having protected the 
earth, wins heaven.’ 

On a specimen in the Bodleian Library and another in Dr. Hoey’s 
collection ^ distinct in place of the preceding alisara is 

indistinct, but the latter half of the line may be safely read 
pvthivlm vijitya in place of avUvdA The epithet Aiva- 

'niedhapardlcramah probably’’ means ‘(he whose) prowess (has been 
established b}’ the) Asvamedha sacrifice ’. 

§ 134-. Lyrist Type. The obverse legend gives the emperor’s 
full title only : 

Mahdrdjddhirdja-&rl^Sa')nudrayiiptah. 

On one specimen (PI. V. 4) it begins with Rdjddliirdja only. The 
reverse legend is simply the name Savuuh'uguptah (see p. lxx%d). 

§ 135. Tigei' Type. The obverse legend is quite brief. Vydghra- 
2 }ardlcraynah = Jle who has the prowess of a tiger. The reverse on 
two of the known specimens is Rdjjd-Samudragvyjtalp There seems 
no reason to lay emphasis on the simple title rdja? On var. yS,^ 
PI. II. 15, unfortunately much worn, the reverse legend seems to 
be Yydgh ra pa rdhram ah . 

^ A coin from the recently discovered BalKa hoard, of vhich Mr. CampbeE 
has sent me a cast, seems to have a different ending. 

= J.E.A.S., 1SS9, p. 65. 
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§ 136. The only orthographical peculiarities in the coin legends of 
Samudragupta are the doubling of k before r on nos. 10-13 and 
of j after r on no. 46 (uUamedr jjayedi). 

2. Cakukagupta it. 

§ 137. Archer TyjJC. The legend on this type gives the emperor’s 

^ f 

title in place of the usual metrical legend. It is 

• Beva-t^'n-MahdrOjjddliird.ya-tirl-Oa'adruyii.jdah. 

^ § 138. Couch Type. A similar legend in the genitive is found 
on the B. M. specimen (no. 102, PL VI. 8) of this type, viz. : 

Deva-^rl-Mahdnljdclhirdja-^n-Candrayujdasyu. 

The Indian Museum specimen (p. 34, PI, VI. 0) adds the title 
Vikramddityasya to the preceding legend and the words rupdhrU 
in the 'field below the couch ; this compound probably governs the 
genitive of the marginal legend, and is therefore presumably to be 
understood on the B. M. specimen. As the I of rdpdhrtl is distinctly 
long, the phrase must be a dvandva compound, celebrating the 
intellectual and physical perfections of Candragupta II. The 
reverse legend on this and the preceding type is ^i'ri-Vikramah, 
a name of Candragupta II. 

§ 139. Ghattreo Type. The coins of this type may be divided 
into two classes according to their obvei'se legend. That of the 
first class is the simple title 

Mahdrdjddhirdja-&rl-Ccmdragui)tah. 

The legend of the second class is metrical, and recalls that of the 
Archer type of Samudragupta : 

Ksitim avajitya sucaritair cliveem jayati ViJeramadityah. 

‘ Vikramaditya, having conquered the earth, -rtfins heaven by good 
works.’ 

The metre is again Upagiti ; although divam is not found among 
the fragments that survive on the known coins, the analogy of 
-similar inscriptions leaves no doubt that it is to be supplied to 
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complete the lino. Vincent Smith’s reading sucarati'^ must be 
rejocted on metrical gi-oinuls ior mcariiaih. 

^ 140. Lion-slayer Type. 'J'hrcc distinct legends may be distin- 
guished on the coins ; the commonest, which is found on Glasses I 
and IV is a Vaiiisasthavila ' couplet: 

-i\’a?v’;!f7ror/f »(/r»[//] pra(Jilia[sTiydi] divani 
Jayaty-ajeya hh u vi si iihu vihram ah. 

• The moon among king.s. brave as a lion, whose fame is far-.spread, 
invincible on earth, conquei's heaven.’ 

Karcndraeamlra and si idiavihramah arc found on most speci- 
incn.s; the .second line is complete on PI. VIII. l<t and IX. 7, while 
the latter and VIII. 17 give divam. y, which is certainly /;ra 
and not jn', is found on a number of specimens, and PI. VIII. 17 
and IX. 4 and 13 sliow which must bo praihita.^ Two 

fd:.yiras are still rcc|uirod to complete the couplet; sriya, which has 
been .suggested above, is motricjilly satisfactory, and probably gives 
the sense ; on PI. IX. 13. however, which is the only coin on which 
a trace of the ninth aksara has survived, it seems to be J 7 *(-) or 

/*•(-), while the next letter would seem to be closed at the bottom 
like X, S, If. 

Class II has certainly a distinct legend, but it cannot be read with 
cei'tainty from the only known .specimen of this class. Beginning 
at the top on r. we have [ — '\ndrasimha-Candruyupta, which sug- 
f^QS.i'sXa rcudrasi ndia-Candrayuptah — the first character is,however, 
possildy mla and not ndra, and it is not absolutelj* certain that the 
next three are siihhu] the first chaiacter on the left is ip', which 
is followed by an indistinct character; there is a break in the 
legend till we have two charactei-s above the Icing’s head, which 

> J..V.C., i, p. 109, no. 55. 

- w — WV-/ — O — W — . 

’ Cf. the epithet. J-.^llqyciidaiiu apijlied to Isiinavarmiin in Aditj'asena’s Aphsad 
inscription, Fleet, iii, no. 42. 

‘ O rill seems to be legible on PI. IX. 13. 

° Cf. such expressions as j)Wliiii/o^(T, jirt/tiiM/i. 
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seem to be ; this portion suggests prUnrhh jilvd (Uv(.nk jf'ynli. 

When the reading of the first three characters is certain the legend 
will probably be found to be an TJpagIti line. 

The legend in. Class III calls for no remark. It is that of the 
Archer type, but on var. a the initial Deva is absent. 

§ 141. Horseman Type. The legend on this type is not metrical ; 
it gives the emperor’s title with the addition of the Vai.snava 
epithet so affected by him in his inscriptions, viz. : 

Pararaahh dfptvata -nia lidrdjiidh irdja - t^rl- Candrag npt ah. 

The legend is usually in one long compoiind, but the uncom- 
pouncled form (-hhdgavato) is also found (PI. IX. 10). The revei'se 
legend is Ajitavikramah — He whose prowess is unsurj->assod. 

§ 142. Silver Goins. The legend on var. a is similar to that of 
the Horseman typo with the addition of VilcraraddHyuh, the whole 
forming one long compound : 

Paramahhdgavaia-mahd/rdjd<lhirdja-Srl-Ca'ndragupta-Vikra- 

mddityah. 

A slightly different legend is found on the rarer var. j8, viz. : 

^rl-Gvptakidasya mahdrdjddhirdja.-f^rl-Candragupta-Vikramd- 
nkasya. 

‘ Of the maharajadhiraja, the illustrious Candragupta Vikra- 
mahka, of the illustrious lineage of the Guptas.’ 

The genitive in this variety of the legend is probably due to the 
influence of the custom of the Western Ksatrapas ; the epithet 
Yikramdnlca has not been found elsewhere applied to Candra- 
gupta II ; cf . payTdhramdnka applied to Samudragupta (Allahabad 
inser., 1. 1 7). 

§ 143. Go])per Coins. The legends on these coins call for no 
remark. They bear the king’s names Gandragiiptah or Vih'avid- 
dityali, usually with the honorifle Types I-III have the title 

Mahdrdja. also. 
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§ 144. Tlie only orthographical peculiarities to he noted on the 
coins of Candragupta II are the doubling of h before t {vihhrama 
is almost as common as vikravia) and the- use of anusvara in 
place of the guttural n before h, which jjerhaps occurs in Class II 
of the Lion-slayer type. 


3. Kumakagupta I. 

§ 145. Archer Type. Seven different legends are to be distin- 
guished on the coins of this tj’pe. The legend on var. a is 
not complete on any specimen, nor is the whole legend given by 
all the known specimens. The beginning Vijitdvanir avcmipati\li^ 
on PI. XII. 1 suggests that the whole legend is the Upagiti line 
found on Class IV of the silver coinage : 

Vijitdvanir avanipcdih Kumdracjupio clivam jayati. 

‘ Kumaragupta, lord of the world, having conquered the earth, 
wins heaven.’ 

Var. P and y. The legends on these two types are not com- 
pletely given on the few known specimens. They both begin 
Jayati mahltcdam and include the name Kumaragupta, but are 
evidently different in other details, as var. ^ ends in the king’s 
name, while there are uncertain characters after it on the unique 
specimen of var. y. 

Var. 8. This variety has the simple title Paramardjadhiraja- 
ISri-Ktimdragxqjtah. The form Paramardja- for the usual Mahd- 
'rdjd- is new. 

Var. e has the more usual title Mahdrdjddhirdja-tdri-K^imdra- 
guptali. In contrast to var. g this is clearly the complete inscription. 

Var. ^ is very doubtful. 

‘ Gtineso malvitalam jayati Kwmd/raigiiptali or -o) 

ma^' be suggested for the portion that survives. 

Var. 77 . The legend on tliis variety is incomplete on the few 
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known specimens. , It begins Maharajddliiraja-i&n-Kwmaragu- 
jytah (or -o), but as this is contained on the right side only, the 
inscription must have been longer than on var. e, but no trace of 
the left half has survived. 

The reverse legend on all varieties is ^I'^Maheiadrah, a name 
of Kumaragupta. 

«• 

§ 146. Swordsman Ty]pe. The inscription on this type can 
now be read with certainty. It is an Upagiti line resembling 
the legend on the Chattra type of Candragupta II and the Archer 
type of Samudragupta, viz. : 

Gam avajitya sucaritaih Knmdrayujpto divam jayati. 

‘ Kumaragupta, having conquered the earth, wins heaven by 
good deeds.’ 

The readings sucarati and devo (I. M. Gat., i, p. Ill) ca,n now be 
rejected on metrical grounds. 

§ 147. Asvamedha Type. Only fragments of the inscription 
remain on the two coins of this type that are known to-day. The 
Museum specimen (PI. XII. 13) has a few characters above on 1., 
which may be Jayati divam Ktvmdra-, and the three characters 
between the horse’s feet on Mr, Campbell’s specimen suggest 
{a)svamedha-. The reverse legend SrwAbvamedhamahendrah is 
modelled on that of Samudragupta’s Asvamedha type (cf. pp. xliii 
and cxi). 

§ 148. Horseman Type. Class I. Four varieties of this class , 
are distinguished according to the legend. Only the beginning. 
PHldvltalam and the end jayaty-ajitah, before Avhich divam may 
be restored, have survived on the known specimens of var. a. This 
suggests an Upagiti line : 

Prtliivltalam ('^ divam jayaty-ajitah. 

'Var. S- The beginning kmtipatir ajito and the end -sinh(o) 
divam jayati ai-e certain- on most specimens of var. /S. On the 
analogy of similar inscriptions the legend may be restored by 
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tlie insertion of ' vijayl maheridra- to complete an TJpagiti 
line : , 

l{siti 2 Mtir ajito vijay% mahendrasinko divam jayati. 

‘ The unconquered, victorious lion among Mahendras conquers 
heaven, (being alreadj’’) lord of the earth/ 

Var, y has a similar legend which is not complete on any speci- 
men, nor is the whole given by all the specimens. The longest 
portion is found on PI. XIII. 6 and 8 ; by completing the emperor’s 
name and adding the nsnal divam jayati we get an TJpagiti line: 

Ksitiixdir ajito vijayl Kumdragupto divam jayati. 

‘ The unconquered, victorious Kumaragupta conquers heaven, 
(being already) loi’d of the earth.’ 

The coins of this variety are remarkable for the careless spacing 
of the inscription ; on no. 211, for example, the engraver has only 
reached ' leu when he has exhausted the space at his disposal. 
Nos. 216-18 perhaps have a different legend, as the character 
before does not seem to be va: it maybe ha, but the traces left 
are not sufficient to indicate the complete legend. 

.Var. .8 has a long legend not completely legible on the only 
known specimen (see p. 155) ; it includes : 

Kumdraguioio jayaiy-ajitah. 

Class II. The legends on the two varieties of this class are 
eloselj’ connected in sense. That of var. a is an TJpagiti line : 

Giiptakv.lavyomava&h jayaty-ajeyo jitamahendrah. 

‘ The unconquered Maliendra, invincible, the moon-in the sky of 
the Gupta line, is victorious,’ 

Var. P bas the legend, also in TJpagiti metre : 

Guptakiddmalacandro mahendrakarmd{= d + a)jito jayaii. 

‘ The unconquered moon in the sky of the Gupta line, whose 
deeds are those of a Mahendra (or who has become a Mahendra 
through sacrifice [karma)), is victorious.’ 

The reverse legend Ajitamahendruh recalls the Ajitavikra.mah 
of this type of the preceding reign. 
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§ 149, Lion-slayer Type. Four different obverse legends may 
be distinguished on the tour varieties of this typo. Tiiat of var. a 
is an Upagiti line: 

Saksad iva N'arasinho si'uhamahendro jayuty-anisarii. 

‘Like Narasiuha in presence, the lion-Mahendra is eternally 
victorious.’ 

r 

The legends on the specimens catalogued on pp, 77-8 are not 
complete, and the restoration of {Narasinho si)hha is there 
suggested to complete the metre. Since these pages were printed 
off, however, a coin has been acquired which shows that this 
restoration is correct (see Addenda, p. 155, no. 233); a further 
difficulty till the complete legend was practically certain was the 
peculiar form of n in anisam, which closely resembles t. A final 
anusvdra, which at first suggests that the legends begin on 1,, is 
also found in one variety of Skandagupta’s silver coins. 

Var. j3. The legend on this variety on the three known speci- 
mens begins Ksitipali, and the I. M. specimen (PI. XIV. 8) ends 
Knmdrugnplo divaih jayati\ the seventh a on PI. XIV. 6 is 
ta, while the eighth and ninth are given on PI. XIV. 7 as Mah[e), 
so that the whole legend may be restored as an Upagiti line : 

Ksitipatir ajitamahendrah I{kimaragupto divaih jayati. 

‘ Kumaragupta, the unconqueihd Mahendra, conquers heaven, 
(being already) the lord of the world.’ 

Var. y. The traces of the legend on var, y that survive are very 
fragmentary : all three specimens begin Kuindra, to which gnpto 
may be added, PI. XIV. 9 ends t{i), which suggests divam jayati 
on the St. Petersburg specimen the ninth and tenth ahsaras are 
s{i)nha, which suggests sinhamaJiendro. If we restore vijayl for 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth ahsaras we have an Upagiti line : 

Knmdragnpto vijayl siiihamahendro divam jayati. 

‘ The victorious Kumaragupta, the lion-Mahendra, conquers 
heaven.’ 
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Var. S. The legend on vai-. 5 is a short one. It clearlj^ begins 
Kumdragiqjto and ends sinhavikkramaJi ; there are two characters 
between these words of which the second is dh ; at first sight there 
seems to be two characters para- after KvCmdmgiqjta, but a closer 
examination i-eveals the -fact that the apparent p[a] is connected 
to ■}’[«] bj- a small stroke, so that the character is really a form of 
yii ; this sjiggests that the vowel i should be supplied to the dh, so 
that the legend is 

Kiimdragiipto yudhi sihhavikkramah. 

‘ Kumaragupta, who has the valour of a lion in battle.’ 

It is probably only a coincidence that this is a Vaihgasthavila^ 
line. 

A similar difiiculty is offered by the legend on var. e, which 
proves to be the same as the preceding. The chai’acter immediately 
behind the king’s r. arm which at first sight looks like sii is another 
form of yii, and the dh(i) is just visible above the king’s head. 

The reverse legend on all is Sihhamahendo'ah or Sri-Maheiidra- 
sbihah, and is modelled on that of Candragupta II’s Lion type. 

§ 150. Tiger-slayer Type. The legend of this type, like the tj^e 
itself, is copied from that of Samudragupta’s similar type. The 
complete legend is 

iSrimdih Vydgkrabalapardkj'amah, 
iDut no trace of anun’dra is to be found on any known specimen. 
There is no doubt about the d in ^I'lmdm; the reverse legend is 
Kumdragiopfo ’dhirdjd. The form adhirdjd is unusual. 

§ 151. Peacock Type. Our reading of the legend on this type is 
very uncertain. It ends on 1. mahendrakumdrah and begins 
jayati : the seven letters that follow are puzzling ; we have sug- 
gested jayafi svahhummi gunardsi for the light half of the legend, 
wliieh looks tantalizingly legible on PI. XV. 13 : with gimardsi we 
may compare the gmxeso of the Archer type, var. but this reading 
is by no means certain either. 
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§ 153. Pratdpa and Elephant-rider Type. The former contains 
the remains of a long legend which it is impossible to read, and the 
traces of the legend on the latter type are equally illegible; the 
reverse legend of the latter seems to include gaja. 

§ 153. Silver Goins. The legend on Kumaragupta’s Westera 

issues of silver coins is similar to that of his father’s. The fulle"'^ 

€ 

form is 

Paramdhhdgavata-mcChfi')'djddhirdja-&rl-Kmndrt(jgupta- 

Mahendrddiiyah, 

which is found on Classes I and III a ; on Classes II and III ^ 
the regnal title is rdjddhirdja only, while on var. yS of Class II 
the Vaisnava epithet is hhdgavata. 

On his Central issues we have the Upagiti line found also on 
var. a of the Archer type : 

Vijitdvanir avanipoM{h) Ktomdragupto divam jayati ; 
divam is distinct on one or two coins of this class, e. g. nos. 396 
and 401 ; var, /? in place of divam has the locative divi = ‘ is 
victorious in heaven 

§ 154. Copper Goins. The Bodleian copper coin bears simply the 
name Kumdraguptah, while the other coins here attributed to 
Kumaragupta I have only Srv-Ku. 

4. Skandagupta and his Successors. 

§ 155, 'Archer and King and LaJcsmi Types. - Although the 
legend of these types is not completely known, it seems certain that 
they both have the same legend. The inscription begins on r. 
jayati mah (cf. PI. XX. 4), which may be expanded to ja.yati 
mahUalam. The final character is clear on almost every specimen, 
and seems to be nvi ; the two cha.raeters that precede it are found 
on PI, XIX. 2, 3, and 8, and .seem to be su dhoj. The last word 
of the legend, then, is probably sndhanvv} ‘ the good archer ’ ; the 
fragments visible beside the arrow in PI. XIX. 6-8 suggest 


’ SitdhanvS would be a more usual fonn. 
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i^kandagupia. The characters above on r. in the King and LaksmI 
type are undoubtedly jayati, and not, as has been suggested, the 
name of the queen ’ ; besides, we have already shown above (§ 113) 
that the lady is not the queen, but Laksmi. The character which 
M’e read nvl is certainly not {Ska)nda, as has been suggested.- 

§ 156. Heavy Archer Type. This inscription cannot yet be read 
with certainty, although it is fully contained on kno^vn coins: 
PI. XIX. 11-13 show that the latter part on 1. is 

{jaya)ti divam &ri~Kramddityak. 

The right half of the legend, which is found on PI. XIX. 11 and 13, 
both of which are unfortunately much bruised, cannot be read with 
certainty. The first two characters are ; the third looks 
at first sight like 'iU on PI. XIX. 11, but PI. XIX. 14 shows that it 
is clearlj* h with a vowel-mark above ; the fourth and fifth seem 
to be t(-) /.,•(-), the latter with a vowel above ; the sixth seems on 
PI. XIX. 13 to be r with vowel-mark above, and the seventh is 
also O' : the eighth is Ja, which on PI XX. 13 is followed by the 
Jaya, which forms jayati with the ti on PI. X I X. 12. The whole 
legend, then, is possibly an Upagiti line : 

Farahitahdri o'djd jayati divarh jSrt-Kraonddiiyah. 

‘The king Sri-Kramadityah, the benefactor of others, wins heaven.’ 
We are very doubtful if this is correct, and the true reading will 
onlj- be certain when a more perfect specimen is found. The 
first three characters, for example, might be pao'ahd, the slayer 
of his foes. 

§ 15“. Silver Coins. The legends, like the types, follow those of 
Kumaragupta I : on the Garuda tj^e it is of the usual form 
Faraonahhdgavata-Tnahdrajddhio'dja-Sri-Skandagiipta- 
KramadityaJu 

The legend on the BuU type is usually defective, but seems to 
be^ the same as the preceding. 

^ JJtU.S., 1SS9, p. Ill ; J.A.S.B., 1891, p. 170. 

- 1. 1/. i, p. 117. 

q 
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Tlie Altar type, Class I, gives Skandagupta the title Vikrama-. 
dityah ; , 

Paramahhagavaia-iirl-V’ikrai'i'idditya-SIcandagiqdah. 

Class II is similar, but witb the title Krumddiiya : 

Paramahlidgavata-Hrl-Skandagiqda-Kra'inddityah. 

Class III has a short legend without dditya title: 

Paramahhdgavuta-Srb-SJcandagiijyiaJi. < 

§ 158. Central lames. The commonest legend (Class I) on these 
coins is a variation of the corresponding legend on ICumriragupta'.s 
coins ; it is an XJpagiti line : 

Vijitdvanir avanipatir ^ ay ati divani Skandagwyto ’yam. 

‘This Skandagupta, having conquered the world, wins heaven, 
(being already) lord of earth.’ 

The rarer Class II has a legend exactly as on Kumaragupta's 
coins, with the addition of t^rl : 

Vijitdvanir avanijoatih l^rl-Skandagiqdo divam jayaii. 

5. PUBAGUPTA AND HIS SUCCESSORS. 

§ 159. Puragupta. The fragments of the legend preserved on 
the known specimens show that it is similar to that of Skanda- 
gupta’s heavy coins, only the beginning, pfira, and the last character, 
tyah, for Vikramddityah, are usuallj’- found. 

§ 160. Prakasaditya. The true reading of the legend is 
vijitya vasiidhdm divam jayati. 

The tya, which justifies the restoration of vijitya, is found only on 
PI. XXII. 1. There is no question of a Prakrit nominative devamj- 
as has been suggested, and the legend is the latter part of one of 
the usual metrical claims to have conquered earth and won heaven. 

§ 161. Narasimhagupta. The only portions of the legend that 
have survived are jayati Pfarasinhaguytali on PI. XXII. 7 and 
traces of the king's name on PI. XXII. 9; it has not been 


^ I. ill. Cat., i, j). 119, note. 
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previously noted that the king’s name is aetuallj^- found on these 
coins, thus proving, if further proof were necessary, that he is the 
Nai’asimhagupta of the Bhitari seal. The coins of Class II seem 
never to have had a marginal legend. 

§ 162. Kumaragupta II. The only trace of the legend on 
Classlisl'he final «Z.¥rtrrtpf = ICumaraguptah: PI. XXIII. 1, 2, 3, 5 
show that the legend of Class II is 

Mah drajdd h i rdj a Srl-Ku.m dragiipta-Kraniddityah . 

The dilitya title is not found on any specimen, but the analogy of 
similar inscriptions suggests that it was on the left side. 

§ 163. Candragupta III. This legend begins and ends in 
Dvddatddityah (PI. XXI II. 7), and is therefore modelled on the 
legends of Skandagupta’s heavy coins and that of Puragupta, 
which suggests that Candragupta III is one of the earlier of the 
later ruler's. 


§ 164. Visuugupta. No trace has survived of the marginal 
legend on these corns. We are unable to offer any explanation of 
the isolated letters that appear in the field, usually between the 
king’s feet, on Skandagupta’s lighter coins and those of his 
successors ; ja and hha are forrnd on Skandagupta’s coins : ru or u 
on the coins of Praka&lditya and Visnugrrpta ; gre (?) on coins of 
Narasimhagrrpta ; go and jd on coins of Kumaragupta II ; bhd on 
Candragupta Ill’s coins; and ca on the coin of Narendraditya. 
They cannot be the initials of mints, for these would not differ 
in every reign, nor do any of them suggest the names of possible 
mints. 

§ 165. Miscellaneous. Budhagupta’s legend is copied from that 
of Class II of Skandagupta (§ 158), but has the locative divi for 
the usual divam. Marginal legends seem to disappear in the 
sixth centurj’-, and coins like those of Jayagupta and ^a^nka, 
for example, have the king’s name only: Jayagupta’s title 
PraJidndayasdh is an uirusual one. The name under the king’s 
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arm on PI. XXIV. 4 is very puzzling ; it looks like Saha or Sama : 
the upper character may possibly he a ya, in which case the 
name would be Yama for a name like Yamantakagupta, and we 
could thus connect it with PI. XXIV. 5, on which the king’s name 
seems to be Yama. 


Y. THE FINDS. ' 

§ 166. It is unnecessary here to go over in any detail the ground 
already covered so thoroughly by Vincent Smith, in 1884, 

pp. 148-63, in his investigation and explosion of the ‘ Guptas of 
Kanauj ’ myth ; we will therefore only recapitulate with some 
additional notes the evidence available on the contents of the 
known hoards as distinct from finds of isolated specimens. 

§ IdT". The finst recorded hoard of Gupta coins is that found 
at Ktilighat; its importance has not previously been fully 
appreciated. Marsden’s^ account of the hoard is as follows: 
‘ A number of these gold coins with figures amounting, it is said, 
to upwards of two hundred, were accidentally discovered about 
the year 1783 at a place named KdligAt on the eastern bank of 
the Hiigll river, ten miles above Calcutta. They were contained 
in a brass pot, and were carried by the finder (Ndb-Kishen) to 
Mr. Hastings, then governor of Bengal. By him the greater part 
were transmitted to the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company, with his request that they might be distributed among 
the most eminent public and private collections. Twenty-four 
were accordingly sent to the British Museum, nearly an equal 
number to the museum of the late Mr. Hunter, and some to dis- 
tinguished individuals; but a proportion remained at the East 
India House.’ 

Wilson,- discussing his PI, XVIII. 21-4 (coins of Candragupta II 
of heavy weight, like nos. 96-9 of this Catalogue, Narasimhagupta, 


' Suvi. Or., p. 72G. 


- Ar. A7it., pp. 416-17. 
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Kutniiragnpta II, and Yisnugupta), sa3^s, ‘ These are from a number 
of similar coins in the Compan3’’’s collection, of rude execution and 
debased metal. The}'’ are part of two hundred found in a jar in 
the time of WaiTon Hastings, and sent by him to be distributed 
to public institutions at home. There are some in the British 
lifuseum, some in the Ashmolcan Museum at Oxford, and some 
in the Pulilic Library at Cambridge. They have different legends, 
but not often decipherable. Under the arm of the standing 
figure are the S3dlablcs Ku. Vi. Chanda for Kumfira, Vikrama, 
Chandra.’ 

John Nicholls, M.P., in his Hecolleetions and llejJections,'^ sa3's, 
‘I was infoi'med b}* the late Warren Hastings that he sent as 
a present to the Directors of the East India Company one hundred 
and seventy-two dareics. They had Ijeen found buried in an 
earthen pot, on the bank of a river in the province of Benares. 
Mr. Hastings told me that when he .sent these coins to the Court 
of Directors, he considered himself as making the most munificent 
■present to his masters that he might ever have in his power to 
send them. Judge of his surprise when he found on liis arrival in 
England that the dareics had been .sent to the melting-pot.’ 

§ 168. We have no doubt that Marsden, Wilson, and NiehoHs 
all refer to one and the same find ; as Vincent )Smith lias already 
suggested, iT. A. (S'. jS,, 1884, p. 150, Persian claries could not possibly 
be found in the Ganges valle}’’, and coins of the Gupta Arche)' 
t3'pe might readil}’- be called daidcs in the eighteenth century. 
According to all versions there were about two hundred col ns 
found in a pot, and sent b}'^ Wan-en Hastings for dlstributior/ in 
England ; as Warren Hastings left India in 1785, the date 1783 
given b}' Marsden would suit NichoIIs’s stor}’ vnvy v/el]. We need 
lay no stress on Marsden’s desei'iption of the receptacle of the co::i.e 
as a brass pot, and Nicholls’s as an earthen jar : all account?-; ggne 
that the coins were found in a pot on the I'cnke of a H'-'er; the 


' London, 1822. ii, V 7 /. 
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find spot -was Kriligliafc, and Nicliolls’s memory is probably at fault 
when he says it was ‘ in the pro\dnce of Benares ’d 

§ 169, What Nicholls, and perhaps Warren Hastings also, did not 
know is tliat a number were distributed among institutions and 
collectors, and that it was the proportion that remained at the 
East Indian House (see above, § 167) that were ultimately melted 
down in a mercenary fit,- with many other objects, by the Board 
of Directors. The coins of the later Guptas in the original British 
Museum collection, the Banks, Craeherode, and Pa 3 me-Knight 
collections (i.e. the ‘ distinguished individuals ’ of Marsden’s account) 
and in the Hunter collection, all were acquired in the eighteenth 
centurj^ and all show the same deposit of corrosion due to the 
action of the Ganges for centuries on their base metal ; the Bodleian 
(fornicrlj* Ashmolean) coins of Narasimhagupta are similar. Further, 
the India Office collection as now in the Museum contains very 
few of these coins, which is in keeping with AVarren Hastings’s 
statement that thej’’ were melted down. We have no doubt, then, 
that there was onlj’ one hoard sent home by Warren Hastings, 
and that it was found at Krdiglmt. Wilson’s and Marsden’s accounts 
are naturall}^ the more accurate. From Wilson’s illustrations, and 
the coins which may be otherwise traced to it, in the British 
Museum, Hunterian, and Bodleian collections, the lioard contained 
coins of Candragupta II of the Archer type of weight about 132 
grains with cakra s 3 'mbol, Harasiiiihagupta, Kumaragupta II, and 
ViMuigupla of Clu'^s II. 

§ 170. The next hoard of importance is that found at Bharsai’,® 
near Iknares, in IB.ol; it originalU’- contained about 160 coins, of 
v. liich onU' ninet 3 ' were recovered : of these thirt 3 '-two were 
d‘- eribrd in detail as follows: 


n.'; tv.D not incoinpatiUle ; Nicholls does not say ‘near 

n r.r.r.'.’, ;*, < |;e i« Tonde to do l.y Ctiiiniii"hatn and Vincent Sniilli. 

• <•!'. C innir.irhaiij, iS'l, p. 

k'sOt. J.AS }!., 1 [.ji, 
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Samudragupta 

Standard Type 

2 


Archer Type 

3 


L3'rist Tj^’pe 

1 

Candragupta II 

Archer Tj^pe 

8 


Horseman Type 

2 

Kumaragupta I 

Ai’cher Tj*pe 

2 


Horseman Tj’^pc 

4 


Tiger-slajmr Tj’^pe 

1 


Peacock T^pe 

1 

Skandagupta 

Archer T^’-pe 

6 

Praka^aditjm 

Horseman T^’^pe 

2 


32 

Seventy-one of the ninetj' wei'e coins of Canebagupta II, sixty-nine 
being of one type, appareiitly the Archer. The importance of 
the hoard is that it gives a cine to the date of Prakasaditj’^a, 
if we assume the portion recovered was representative of the 
hoard. It has not previously been noted tliat the India Office 
collection now in the British Museum contains the selection made 
for the Government and detailed in Messrs. Bayley and Thornton’s 
report ; these can be identified even from the wretched plate 
illustrating Major Kittoe’s report. Coins from this hoard are as 
far as possible identified in this Catalogue ; the coins figured in the 
plate can be readilj^ identified, notably such rare pieces as nos. 55' 
and 101 of this Catalogue ; the ideiitiBcation of pieces not illus- 
trated is more conjectural, but it seems that most of the India 
Office collection came from this hoard. 

§ 171. A small find of coins illustrated on the same Plate XII 
in J.A.S.B., 1852, as the preceding (and pp. 401, 402), was made 
at Muhammadpur near Jessore and described by Rajendralal Mitra ; 
it contained the rdjciMd coin of Narendraditya, a coin of 
^asahka, and a specimen of the late imitations illustrated here 
in PI. XXIV. 17 ; these coins are now in the Indian Museum ; 
'silver coins of ‘ Candragupta, Kumaragupta, and Skandagupta ’ are 
said to have been found with them. 
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grains, but the heaviest specimen weighs only 14i!’6, and it is 
only in later reigns that this standard is clearly in use. A siinilai’ 
average is obtained from Puragupta’s few coins. Five of PrakaHu- 
ditya’s coins avci-age 145*4- grains, three of Narasiihhagxipta’s 
Class I average 14C'5 gi’ains, while eight of Class II. avertige 140. 
The better preserved specimen of Class I of Kumfirngupta I weighs 
143, while the two varieties of Class 11 seem to be ..struck on 
slightly diflerent standai'd.s, as nine specinjens of var. a average 
149*2, and six of var. /S average only 147*.5, The average of three 
coins of Candragupta III is 145*3 grains. Fifteen coins of ATsnu- 
gupta average 148*3 grains. Four coins of J^a.<ianka average 145*8 
grains, and the coins bearing the name Narendraditya weigh 
148*2 and 149 grains respectively. The light average (136 grains) 
of the coins of Jayagupta is due to the fact that they are of very 
base metal. It seems impo-ssible to connect the weights 162*5 and 
161*7 of A’’Irasena with the suvarna standard; these heavjr weights 
are further evidence of -the lateness of the coins. 

§ 182. The siWer coins of the Guptas .show considerable variation 
in weight, although more uniformity may be observed iiy their 
central than in their we.stern coinages. The standard, like the 
types, was that of the AVestern K.satrapas, a karmpaim of about 
32 to 34 gi’ains in the AA’^est, and about 36 grains in the Central 
Provinces, although the latter does not assert itself till the reign 
of Skandagupta. The copper coins of the Guptas are in .such poor 
condition that no useful purpo.se could be .soi’ved by discu.s.sing their 
weight. 

The gold coins of the Guptas are mentioned in a number of 
inscriptions as dinaras ; in one inscription - both dinaras and 
suvarnas are mentioned ; as the inscription is probably of the 
reign of Kumaragupta I, of which coins of the suvarna standard 
are not known, it is most probable that the same coins are referred 
to, in the first case by their foreign name, while in the latter case 


‘ Fleet, C.LL, iii, noB. 5, 7, 8, 9, 62, 64. 


' Ibid., no. 64. 
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they are given the Indian name siwarna, although, not actually 
of that standard ; unless, perhaps, suvarna here is a money of 
account. 

§ 183. In conclusion, I have to express my thanks to all who 
have assisted me in the prepai'ation of this Catalogue, especially 
to Dr. L. D. Barnett, Keeper of Oriental Printed Books and Manu- 
scripts, and Mr. G. F. Hill, Keeper of Coins, who have read the 
proofs of the whole work. In the footnotes I have endeavoured 
to express my obligations to previous writers on the Gupta pei’iod, 
hut I must here emphasize my indebtedness to Dr. J. F. Fleet’s 
Corpus of Gupta Inscriptions, and the articles in the Indian 
Antiquary supplementaiy to it by the same author ; and to 
Mr. Vincent A. Smith’s papers on the Coinage and History of the 
Gupta pei'iod in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and Indian Antiquary, I have 
also to thank the various private collectors who have helped me 
by placing tlieir collections at my disposal for study, notably the 
Hon’ble Jlr. Bichard Burn, I.C.S., Mr. W. E. M. Campbell, I.C.S., 
Dr, William Hoey, I.C.S. (retired), and particularly the Hou’ble 
Mr. H. Nelson Wright, I.C.S., to whose efforts to increase the British 
Museum collection much of the new material now made accessible 
is due. I have lastly to thank the Keeper of Coins for his help 
in the arrangement and production of this Catalogue ; without his 
advice and encouragement I could not have ventured upon this 
dustaram sdgara m. 


J. ALLAN. 



COINS OF THE GUPTA DYNASTY 


CN 


trains, bil lilotal. 
, Size. 

only in lal_ 

i 


Obverse. 


Kovorse. 


average if .g 
ditya’s c| 

Class I a'^ 

The bett(^ 

143, whij^ .gg] 
slightly I 
149-2, an 
coins ot 
gupta av 
grains, fjj .gs] 
• 148-2 an 
of the c( 
base me< 

161-7 of 
are furtlA/’ -8 


of reniaiiuler of legend; 
crescent, above Gariula. 


M; UJfXl; A 


PI. I. 2. 


same reverse die as preceding. 


EnJLJJEri20E 


1^; UJJXI; A 


crescent. 

same dies as no. 1. 


[Bibl. Nat. (formerly Vincent 
A. Smith).] 
PI. I. 3. 


[' 




njqjEn20E 


'Ji 


crescent. 

same obverse die as no. 1. 


UJJ[XJ; ^ 

[Bibl. Nat.] 
PI. I. 4. 


; «XTf=l?i£S['^'"^]EcU 

• Erj^T^] 


ygl ufjx; 

y*/ [Prinsep, 1847.] 


§ 182.1 
in weig 
central 
types, Aij 
32 to S‘ 

I 

Provinc' 
of Skan 
conditioi 
weight. j 
The go'' .8 
inscriptio 
suvarnas 
reign of 
are not 


/ 


PI. I. 5. 

P.F., i, p. 278, PI. XXII. 17/; J.A.S'JL, 1884, p. 173; 
JJi\A.S., 1889, p. G9. 


AT .8 rjX|f=]?iZS?j?j 


imi ; uTjx: 


m 


|[T\visden Sale; 1841, lot 909.] 
PI. I. 6. 

J.if.d.S., 1889, p. 09. 




1*^ ; UTjx: 

[India Office Collection.] i 
PI. I. 10. 


to, in tl 


V -8 


' Flee- 






; UJJX 


[Bibl. Nat.l i 


PI. I. 7. 



SAMUDRAGUPTA 


No. 


Wt. 


117-S 


M .8 


113-4 


AT -8 


118-2 


M -8 


' sllG-o 
c 


10 


116-1 


121-0 


Metal. 

Size. 


N -8 


-8 


A7 -75 


Obverse. 




Revei’se. 


K ; ufjx : 

* rPripS^ii 


[Pripsh, 1865.] 

PI. I, 8 

J.A.S.B., 1884, p. 173, Pi. 11. 3; J.R.A.S., „„„ 
p- 69, PI. I. 7. 


,U; 


im; ufjx :; 

on r. 

[India Office Museum.] 

PI. I. 9- 


-/..R.d.^., 1889, p. 69. 30.2. 

;Iie Indian 

a4Vjqr]Ariri^E|mj; UJJ32-;; .bliotheque 


\r O 


[£■ 

PI. I. 11 


o^ETiy 

(beginning on 1.) 

J.A.S.n., 1884, p. 173, PI. II. 4 ; J.R.A.S., ! 
p. 69, PI. 1. 8. 


<54; ^i3^jr|riAr]riSL" 


till; 

•* [Ciinningb 
PI. I. 12 


Cf. also /. AT. Cal., i,p. 103, nos. 18, 19 ; Whitt 
Cat., no. 5405. 


,54; ^JXjf=iri[' 

? CUE 


vy W 


'W 


UJJ ; UJJ V 


[In Mr. Burr 

PI. I. 


tU; 3JXTFl?jAAA["^~ 

"V vO . 

jyjE^SdAEcU 


ri 




{paralcicramah) 

[H. Nelson MBu. 
PI. I. 14 
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COINS OP XIIE GUPTA DYNASTY 


ITo. 

■ Wt. 

Metal. 

Size. 

Obverse. 

Koverse. 

• 




Archer 

Type. 




King standing 1., nimbate, 
dressed as in preceding type, 
holding bow in I. hand, ■while 
r. liolds arrow, the head of 
which rests on ground; Garuda 
standard on 1. 

^ Samudra beneath 1. arm. 

Laksinl seated as on precedii 
type; symbol on 1, ate, 

ited 

to 

)Ut- 

UIl- 

rest 

.{Ajyratimlhah) are 
•one 
r of 




a. 

r\ vn o on. o ^ 





o 

CSiEcDFi 





Aimitiraiho vijilyci Jcsilim su~ 
carilaiv diveah jaytiti. 

(Metre: Upaglti.) 


18 

116-4 

.V -85 

V[y;*iJ6ZSEr^J 

[Cunningham, 189' 

PI. IV. 1. 

19 

- 

120-0 

\ 

CO 

J 

J eJ]JA22SEOUA 

5 e;. 

^ [I. 0. ( 


\ 


same dies as preceding. 

PI. IV. 2. 


- 


J.li.A.S., 1889, p. 72. 

1 

20 

117-4 

N -S' 

^ ; legend entirely oft' llan. 

^ ; ^^X3G: 

[Prinsep, 184 1 





PI. IV. 3. ; 




P.Bi, i, PI. XXin. 19, p. 279 ; ‘ dug up at Jaunpur’Vith 
coin of Candragupta II {P.P., PI- XXIII. 18) ; J.A.S.B., iSSg j -i 
p. 174; 1889, p. 71. 


M tAM2J 

’ !i' i/. 


SAMVDKAf.rrXA 




Obvcr>>'. 


Rc-vcr-e. 


[74 A* -^5' 


: r-^::jGZSEn|n 

Jrtc] 


r?!. Xelsoa Wricrlit. 1910.]’ 


PI. IV. 4. 


:5jXJnJ6ZiE| -■ im: 

“c^lEcUn , 

;5t. Petersb-jr"". 


f^T'-s n t r. ^ V G c. rr^ ' i r. . 


PL rv. 5. 


vrLire Kfcc. 'A-',. 3tr,ri. 


3- >V&r~zz hc~z'l * 

r-c-Tjr'''-'r. in. plr.ce oz .vcirrifrir. . 


; ^I\J^J<25E^§.=iX5 J-jUnJG: 


" — - X -rr ^.T t — 


iSEcUrt 




i:.']en. Ic53. : i 


PL IV. e. 


./_LA.x:.- l.?.?i. r- 174. PL ir. g: 15S9. 

T'- 71, ri. L 10. 


; ^IjnJGiiEIInXo g -: ^jI;JnjG: j 

— — -iSECl/rt 

PL rv. 7- ; 


Former;-' in Hr. A. GrnnF~ cclleotncn. ./.i?._l..rL ISS!?, p. 72. j 


COIXS OF THE GUPTA DYNASTY 


„ , Motal. 

Wt. Size. , 


Olwerse. 



Coins commemorating the Marriage of Candragupta I 
and Kiimaradevl. 


Candragujita I standing to 1., 
wearing close-fitting coat, 
trousers and head-dress, ear- 
rings and armlets, holding in 
1. hand a crescent-topped 
standard bound with fillet, 
and with r. hand offering an 
object, which on some coins is 
clearly a ring, to KumriradevI 
who stands on 1. to r. wearing 
loose robe, ear-rings, necklace 
and armlets, and tight-fitting 
head-dress : botli nimbate. 


Goddess (Laksmi), nimbate, 
wearing long loose robe, sc: ted 
facing on lion couchant to 
r. or 1., holding fillet in nut- 
stretched' r. hand and coinu- 
copiae in 1. arm; her feet rest 
on lotus ; behind her on 1. are 
traces of the back of a throne 
on most specimens ; border of 
dots, , 


Symbol on 1. 


On r., on either side of On r. zJ^ acju: 
standard * 

«. 4 r\j {Camhaguvia) {TAcchavagah) 


/^- 4 -Hj 7- 'i ^ 

I ^ ”■ J M 


{Gandragiipta) 


On 1., a. ■ 


KuniSradevl, 

Sri Kuindradevl 


y. 

Kumdradevl SriJi 


23 113-0 Af -8 


r\jT; 

^ . lion 1. 


[Cunningham, ISg-i.] 


PI. III. 1. 





S A MUDEAGtlPTA 


„ Metal. 

Iso. t. Size. 


Obverse. 


Kevorsp. 


110-7 W 


■85 1 m-jifxjza Jg^acu; 


lion V. 


[Indian Museum.] 


PI. III. 2. 


7. J/. Cat., i, p. iOO, no. 4, PI. XY. 1. 


U7 -S 




lion r. 


crescent above, between king 
and queen. 


[St. Petersburg.] 


PI. III. 3. 


24 115-4 A7 -95 I ^ 

5 ^ 

crescent above. [11. Nelson Wright, 1910.] 


PI. III. 4. 


From Ayodbya. 


.V -90^ 

^ y 

n 




lion r. 


crescent above. 


[In Dr. W. Iloey’s collection.] 


PI. III. 5. 


25 115-3 A/' -S 


^ lion r. I 

[Marsden, MLVJII.] | 


PI. III. 6. 


J.n.A.S., 1889, p. 63. 


coiNH or THi; ni:vrA dynaktv 


Wt. 


M.Hiil. 

Size. 


118.0 


iis-r. 


123-S 


n8.[ 


A/ -rr, 


tV .7r, 


.8 


L'V -s 


AT .75 


Oliveihe. 




crescent. at)ovo, 


Iti'Vi'r'i'. 


ilg^Qcu: 


O 

lion r, 

jin flic Indirtn Mn.'t.mn.'j: 
PI. III. 7 . I 

I'roiii fii'Dt.ml l’e;i c(>!Ii;i’,Iii(ii, i 


3 


nji 

u 




crc.'cciif 




limi 1 , 


filnCnnliaSalc, 1880 , l..tS 2 G.ji 


PI. III. 8 . 
J.h'.A.S., 1803 , l>, 01 . 


5 LnaiiJ ‘ 


crescent aixivc. 




I lion r. 

jl). Nelson Wj-3"ljt, 1010. ]S 

Pi. III. 0 . I 

( 

J.'roin 1, nek now. ! 


^ -r^r ; j^; 

L s*» J 

crescent aliovo. 


lion r. 

[Purcliased, 1878 .] 
PI. III. 10 , 

./.A’.,I..V., 18 S 0 , ]). 03 , IM. 1 . 1 . 




mi; 

^ 03 

lion r. ; ^ above on r. 

[Cunningham, 1804 .] 
PL III. 11 . 


f 



SAMUDRAGUrTA 


1 


No. Wt. 


Metjil. 


Obverse. 


Eeverse. 


18.2 .V .8 I rqj-j; 

li/Mi 1 * . r\n 1 * IS 


L ^ J Hou r. ; on r. /{ 

[SAviney, 1869. 
PI. III. 12. 

p. 422, PI. XVIII. 3 ; J.A.S.R, 1884, p. 171 ; 
./JiAS; 1889, p. 63. 


21-0 AT .85 ,5 ry; lUl; 

^ ^ !• • nn i* B 


Ob 

lion r. ; on r. ^ 

[II. Nelson Wright, 1910.] 
PI. III. 13. 


-8 I [ruj;:gx^I^^ T^gAot 

J [off llan] 

^ hon 1. ; on r. 


[St. Petersburg.] 


PI. III. 14. 


White King, Caf., no. 5401. 


A7 .8 3 ry ; off flan. 




lion r. ; on r. 

[Berlin IMuseiun.] 

PI. III. 16. 


.V .S I Aj; [tT'J 

^ ” Lion 1. 

[Bodleian, no. 683.] 
X.C., 1891, PI. II. 1, p. 60. 


Lion 1. 


This piece is of the same peculiar fabric as certain Standard 
(PI. IT. 1) and Battle-axe coins (PI. IV. 15, 16). 
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f'diXK or Titn <.tM''rA nvNAf^iv 


No. 

W(. 

Mcl.'i!. 

Size. 

Olivor.*!!'. ; 

32 

n6-7 

N .8 

33nlllo-nxo Typo. 

Kinf^ st.'iiicliii" 1., KioiMfi-s (LfikMiii), niiiib.'ttc, 

weaving: ol(>.=iO-lil(i!i^ rap, roat on llirouc with loins 

and U'onscvs, nav-vin>:s and foot'itool or loUts, facing, a^ on 
nocl.'laoe, and sword, liolding .Stfind.ord fyp'' (biif in var, y 
battlc-axc (pcovi.f//) in i. biuni. bolding lotus in place of cor- 
wliilo. r. band rests on right bi|»: miropiac); border of dot.=, 
on 1, boy or dwarf to r., iKdiiiid 
wlioiii is a crescent-lopped Symbol on 1, 
standard, 

i 

Ik'ncatb 1. arm, I 

1 ^ j 

11 . ^ iirii r. 

i (A /•tnnt'ij'tirfi/i'fi) | 

ft. f or J /»'i (/dnb/'), • 

7’ ^ A'»utu<lrn- 1 

A ^ <)uptu. 1 

fii^UJ/=UHcU|E?jfEfe 

<• o ■ 

?iE?j: 

A'rtfivldjuirufitr Jai/a ti/- nj {lu- 
lojajcirijildh. 

(Metre: I’rtbvl.)! 

Var. fi. A'uvtmlra under 1. arm. 

S EHTl ^ . 

on r. ^ 

[Prinsep, 184 

PI. IV. S. 

7^;;., i, p. 270, PI. XXIIJ. 23 : J.A.S.A., 1884, 
p. 178; ./.AU.S., 1880, p. 73. 


SAMUDUAGUl'TA 


13 


No. 


33 


31 


W. 


11 0-2 


111-8 


’23-1 


,7-0 


Size. 


-S 


.V -s 


.7i 


A7 -75 


Obverse. 


/• 

[] nT 


g ; [^ri^ujnj^-^Ein 

3 jEEriEri 


(beginning on 1.) 


King does not weai’ sword. 

[Ij 

crescent nljove standard. 


Eoversc. 




on r. 


[11. Nelson AYriglit, 1910.] 
PI. IV. 9. 


[II. Nelson "Wright, 1910.] 
PI. IV. 10, 


Goddess seated on lotus. 

[Bush, 1865.] 
PI. IV. 11. 


J.A.S.JL, 188-J, p. 178, PI. II. 11 ; J.K.A.S., 1889, 
p. 73, PI. I. 11. 


King does not wear .sword. 

^ ; nn^UJAjEclJ^ 


Goddess seated on lotus. 

un -, r-^"^]TnJ: 

[Thomas, 1853.] 


PL IV. 12. 
J.A.S.B., 1881, p. 178 ; J.B.A.S., 1889, p. 73. 
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COINS or TUE OUITA OYNASTY 


No. 

Wt. 

MoUil. 

Size. 

Obvcrso. > 

1 

I!(!Vcr.'!(.. 




Var. fi. Kr uinler 1, ariu : 

1 

king doe.s not wear sword, j 

.17 

117.7 

tV .8 

f ; fri^U|[— — -JE 
EriE 

[Hdcn, 1S53.1; 





PL IV. 13. 1 

i 




J.A.S.n., 1881, p. 178. ri. 11. 12; J.K.A.S., 1880, i 




p. 7.3, ri. J. 12. 

38 

118.0 

N -sr, 

J; HE 

Fx]EE?iE 

1 

1 

Gnddc..!.s on lotus as nos. 3.5* 
and 3G. 

irnsr-j^UTAj*. , 

y 





[H. Kelson Wright, 1910.]; 

f 

1 




PL IV. 14. 

: 

.1 

1 

} 



Var. y. >'>'amnAr(t(jiq)(a; godtlcss on vcver.=c. on throne 

without back, holds lotus. 

1 

39 

3 

117.7 

M .85 

King "wears sword and lioy 
holds nj) uncertain object, 
possibly sword; standard has 
two llnttering ribands at top. 

XV on either .side of king. 

^ [M] 

jn^Uiru 

[11. Kelson Wright, 1910.J 
PI. IV. 15. 




J^ErijEEn 

Eri 





‘ Obtained in Lucknow’; J.A.SJl, 190*1, IWm. SvjJlJ-, 

i 

\ 

1 



p. 2, PI. I. 1. 

. 


.SAMrni!AGU!TA 


15 


! %vt. 

! 

Mohil. 

Obvorso. 

Revorso. 


iiG-r 

-V' -85 

Similar, Iml king floes not 
wear sword. 

1^; fn^Ujfy 



jry on eitlter side of 
liatfle-axo. 

[Cunningbam, 1894.] 



• PI. IV. 16. 



nen 




1880, p. 73. 



Var. 8. King to r. 

— 

A’ -85 

As no. 30. but king to r. and 
bov to 1. 

As nos. 39 and 40. 



' 

[l-'rom the Swiney collection.] 



between kiim and bov. 

5 







.\riaiHt Anlujria, PI. XVlll. 10, pp. 42-1-5. 



Kuca Type. 



King standing to 1., dressed 

Goddess (Laksmi) standing to 



as in luveeding types, bolding 

1., wearing loose robe, bolding 



standard surmounted by wheel 

ilower in r. band and cornu- 



(cfl/.ro) in 1. baud, and 

ooj>iae in 1. arm ; • border of 



sprinkling incense on .altar 

dots. 



with r. band. 

T Kaca beneatb 1. :irjH. 

Symbol on 1. 







f E^ ^ Af X ^ 

on r. 



xecu'A 

(A’ffco i/fnn avnjH>lct iliram lur- 
niahhir ulUiinuirJti^ati.) 

[Sa7‘varajoc':Itct(a .) 



(Metre : Upagiti.) 


1 118-1 

A' -85 

|;far|X(SE|] X 

Laksmi stands on lotus. 




[H. Nelson "Wriglit, 1910] 




PI. II. 6. 







RAMUDnAGUITA 


17 


Wt. 


-V •Sil 


Jlcial. 

Siw. 


A' -8 


‘V .8r> 


Ol)vorso. j 

1 

Iteverso. 

4; [fejqx£iE^i“ f 



[Prinsep, 1847.] 


PI. II. 12. 


^..-1.5,;;., 1S8-1, p. 170, PI. ir. i ; j.i{.a.s., isso, 
p. 7 J, Pi. I. 3. 

j, waTE'IS- 

* [Cunningliain. 1894.] 
PI. II. 13. 

Tigei' Type. 

King .standing 1., wearing Goddess (Gfingri) standing 1. 
turban, waistcloth, necklace, on muhtra (elephant-headed 
ear-rings, and armlets, tramp- lisli), nude to waist, wearing 
ling on a tiger which falls ear-rings, necklace, .anklets, 
backwards as he shoots it and armlets, holding lotus in 
with bow in r. hand, 1. h.and 1. hand and r. hand out- 
drawing bow back behind stretched empty; on 1. crescent- 
ear : on 1., behind tiger, topped standard bound with 
crescent-topped standard as fillet, 
on llattle-axc type. No symbol. 

Var. a. Legends. 

Vyoghruiianikramali. {liUjd Snimidragiiptah) 

a“)«Tfn fEjJXgruV,' I 

[Eden, 1853 
PI. II. 14. 

(Th. lice.. PI. I. 2, p. 21 ; J.A.8.B., 1884, p. 177, 

PI. If. 10; J.llA.S., 1889, p. 64, PI. I. 2.) 

A very fine specimen of the .above coin is in Dr 
collection and was published by Mr. Vincent A. Siu’' 

.T.A.S.B., 1894, p. 168, PI. VI. 1. This shows stt Museum.] 
ohv. and rer. more completely and proves the 
obverse legend is complete. 
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COINS OF THE GUPTA DYNASTY 


No. 

Wt. 

Metal. 

Size. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

98 

129-0 

CO 

Wheel spiihol (cakra of 
Visnu ?) above . standard ; 
traces only of legend. 

; similar. 

[1.0. C., 1882.] 





PI. VII. 16. 




Kalighat hoard, ^l.zl., XVIH. 21, p. 426-; J.A.S.B:, 1884, 
p. 181 ; J.R.A.S., 1889, p. 81. 

99 

130.5 

-75 

Wheel symbol (cakra of , 
Visnu ?) above standard ; 
traces only of legend. 

; similar. 

[I. 0. 0., 1882.] 





PI. VII. 17. 


. 


Bharsar hoard, J.A.S.B., 1852, p. 394, no. 2, PI. XII. 1 ; 
J.A.S.B., 1884, p. 181; .T.R.A.S., 1893, p. 89. 




Var. y. King stands to r. holding bow in 1. and 




arrow in 

r. hand. 




King standing r. wearing 
waistcloth and ornaments 
only, bolding bow in . out- 
stretched 1. hand and arrow 
in r. behind him ; Garuda 
standard on 1. 

Goddess seated as in var. /? ; 

1. hand hanging down over 
knee. 




3 between string and king. 


1 

122-3 

-V -75 

2at5xLff-[EO]E 

. [I. 0. C., 1882.] 





PI. VII. 18. 

! 



J.A.S.B., 1884, p. 182 

J.R.A.S., 1889, p. 82. 

! 




GAJCDKAGIU'X.V u 


Xo. 


•SVt. 


Metal. 

Size. 


Obverse. 


IxoveVM', 


101 


118.4 


PJ -7 


•Yar. 8. King holds bow in v. hand ; st andard on r. 

As in vnv. /8. 


King standing, dressed as in 
var. y, head to r., holding 
bow in r. hand on 1., 1. hand 
on hip, Garuda standard on r. 


S between' king and bow- 
3 string. 

Traces of above legend. 




[I. O.O., Iftfia.J 
PI. vir. 10, 

Bharsar hoard, J.A.S.B., 1852, p. .304, PI. XII. 3 ; ././I, A'.//., 
1884, p. 182, PI. III. 3; J.llA.S., 1880, )). 82, PI. 11. I. 


Coueb Typo. 


Vai-. ,/. 


King wearing waistcloth and 
jewellery, seated, head to 1, 
on high-backed couch, hold- 
ing flower in uplifted r. hand. 


I ; 


' and resting I. hand on edge of 


conch. 


--i J r r r rX 


OoddaHH (/j.'ikijrnT) mi-Uid foefrig 
on throne wif.liont back, hold' 
ing lotus in uplifted I. Ii/ind, 
resting feet on lotus na on 
Class J, var. o of Areher type; 
j border of dote. 

; Symbol on I. 

Gn r. 


ne 




{ 'iPi'i' VPl/fO'ii' olj j ’ 


Cnr: c ya. 


OJEi5^; 

la 




It, ^ 






fizy. G-' 

S cf. JJ.J-'JL. 
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GANDKAGUPTA II 
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No. 


103 


104 


AVt. 


lH)-3 


119-8 


jMetiil. 

Size. 


- Obverse. 


Reverse. 


Chattra Type. II. (Different legend.) 
Var. a. 


A* -S 


King standing 1., nimbate, 
with attendant, &c., as on 
Type I. 


I Around 

n n /* n, 

Ksitim avajitya mcaritair di- 
vam jayati Yikramadityah 

(Aletre: Upaglti.) 


A’ 


A’ -8 


Goddess (Laksmi), standing- 
facing, (rising from lotus?), 
holding fillet in outstretched 
r. hand and lotus with long 
stalk in 1. ; border of dots. 
Symbol on 1, 
o /• n 

( Viki'amMityah) 


1, hand on hi]-), 

[Eden, 1853.] 

' FI. VIII. 2. 

./-.A.S.B., 1884, p. 188. PI. III. 8 ; 1889, p. 91, 

PI. II. 8. 










Similar. 


•• 

[Purchased, 1902.] 
PI. VIII. 3. 




lux; 


1 1. hand outstretched. 

PI, VIII. 4. 
From a plaster cast in the British Museum. 


COINS OF THE GUPTA DYNASTY 


|Ko. Wt. 


Obvci'se. 


Rfivorse. 


Var. S, As pi-eceding, but goddess liolds fillet and lion 


is walking to r. 


120-4 M -05 Similartopreceding.butarrow] Goddess holding fillet in r. 

in lion’s body. : and lotus in 1. hand, seated 

facing on lion, whicli is walk- 
ingtor. 

[ ECU " - x: j ^ x: 

[Indian Museum.] 

I PI. VIII. 16, . I 

I /. M. Cal., vol. i, [). 108, no. 49, PI. XV. 17. | 


A’ -Oo diT555UJO lAs preceding, but head of j 

^ ^ goddess to r. j 

cr«T I X cr r - ^ '-'1 


EcU^Ef 


goddess to r. 




Pi. VIII. 17. 


From a plaster cast in the British Museum. 


Yar. €. King r. ; goddess astride of lion to 1, 


113 118-5 N -8 As preceding. 


rW — V WV/— I- — x*-* 




Goddess seated to I. astride of 
■ lion, holding lotus in r. hand 
J in front of herj 1. hand rests 

on lion’s haunch. 

'] No symbol. 




[H. Nelson Wright, 1910.] 


PL IX. 1. 


• Of. note 1, p. 29. 


CASnUAUUI’TA II 


U 


Nn. 

NVt. 

Mctnl. 

Sizo. 

Olivorst,-. 

Povorse. 

~ 

121-0 

A' -S 


n Cl 

^ [Lucknow JIuseum.] 

PI. IX. 2, 




Mirzapuv hoard, A'.C'., 1910 

p. lO'J, no. .30, PI. Xr\L 9. 

i 

i 

1 

1 

1 1 



Another si)ccimcu of this variety was in the Clive-Bayley 
collection: J.ILA.S., 1889, p. 87; two specimens from the 
Rivctt-Caruac collection in the Indian Alnscum are mentioned 
in JJi.A.S., 189.‘5, p. 110, but arc not noted as such in the 
/. M. t ',ii. 

j 

i 

1 

i 

i 



Var. King 1.; goddess holds lotus and fillet. 

1 

111 

121-2 

A' -So 

King to 1. shooting lion, as on 
Iircceding coins, but he does 
not trample on lion. 

Goddess seated facing on lion 
couchant 1., holding fillet in 
outstretched r. and lotus in 
outstretched 1. hand. 

t 

! 



j 

[11. Nelson Wright, 1910.] 

PI. IX. 3. 

1 

1 

t 



I'roin Fyzabad. 

115 

119-'l 

:V -rr, 


As preceding, but 1. hand with 
lotus rests on hip. 





[11. Nelson Wright, 1910.] 

( 



• 

PI. IX. 4. 


0 
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COINS or Tin; cupta ovnastv 


Ohvci'hf. 


Elophant-ridor Typo. I 

King liohUiig goad in r. iiniid, J.aksniT standing facing onj 

seated on eiephant ivliidi jui- lotus flniver, grasping .stalk of i 
vances 1. ; behind him is seated lotus, growing beside lier ini- 
an attendant holding chnUrn her r. hand and holding lotus | 
over him. (hnver in 1, arm : uncert.iin ; 

object (vase?) on 1.; hovder; 

of dots. I 

Xo .svmhol. ; 


12-1.1 Lv 


Tracc.sof iincort.aiii inscription, Inscriiition uncertain, pcrliapsj 
which perhap.s begins AVfV/- end.s ffajn. ; 

’ "pi. XV. le. I 

/. .1/. C<f{.. i, p. 115, no. .38 (PI. .\'\'f, 7). This coin was! 
found at itialianada in ilcngal with an Archer coin of Kumfira- ;- 
gnpta I and an Archer coin of Skandagupta {Proc, A.S.JJ.,\ 
1882, pp. 01, 104), so that the attribution to Kumeragupta 1; 
is probable. . ! , 


Silver Coins. 


Glasses I-III: Western Provinces. 
Class I. 

I'ar. a. 


Ohv. Bust r., as on silver coins of CanfJragupta JT nvf] lnUsr 
coins of the 'Western Ksatrapas. 

On I. [rarj(e)J hut ivithout trace of date. 

On r. degraded copies of Greek letters. 


P-rr. Garnda standinz facinz vrith outspread 'vinzs : i/jlov,-, 
wO GT Ow: ahove, on r., cluster of seven dots »V. ; 
border of dots. 


Iiacr. around (cezinninz lUn 
^ e 




I 






0; r. SH 


n-rr. liiliOi. i ' TECIH^T-Ziri 







